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Chicken Bones 


a la Neilson 


HAVE you ever eaten chicken 

bones? No! Not the bones 
of a bird, but a chocolate coated 
mixture of chopped figs, cream and 
sugar. 


They taste delicious, so let us 
tell you how we make them. 

We buy rich, juicy figs from 
Smyrna, cane sugar from Jamaica, 
cream direct from the farm, and 
blend all three into a delicious 
confection. 


The figs are minced, the sugar 
and cream is made into a paste, 
and then the figs are rolled in the 
paste until a complete mixture is 
formed. This is rolled to the 
diameter of a pencil. 


The figs are inthe middle. The 
paste is then cut into two inch 
lengths. Each contains its portion 
ot figs. From there the “chicken 
bone” goes to the dipping room, 
where it receives a coating of very 
smooth and delicately flavored 
chocolate, and so on into the box. 


Next time you Buy a Box of 
Neilson’s, watch out for the 


“‘Chicken Bones.” 





Neilson's 





A Food That 
is a Tonic 


PPARMERS' DAIRY Milk is the best 
and most nourishing food for the 


children. 


It is a bone and body builder—makes 
sturdy bodies and healthy constitutions— 
rich in the elements which nourish the 


brain. 


It contains in balanced proportions all 
the elements which are necessary for growth. 
It is quickly and easily digested and aids 
the digestion of other foods. 


Today—double your milk order. See 
that all the family drink plenty of pure, 
rich milk from the Farmer's Dairy. 


It comes from Ontario’s finest farms. 
It is made safe by pasteurization. It is 
handled in spotlessly clean surroundings in 
a dairy famous for its scientific equipment. 


Our Salesman will call next trip 


Walmer Road 


FARMERS’ 


PHONE 
HILLCREST 
4400 
(2) 
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HE voice of Medicine Hat is the voice of the three 
Prairie provinces. It says to Mr. Meighen 

with unmistakable emphasis that his government does 
not represent and cannot speak for the Great West 
either at Ottawa or at London. Medicine Hat was 
perhaps as favourable a constituency from which to 
seek a verdict as any between the Great Lakes and 
the Rockies. It is traditionally Conservative and in 
1917 voted strongly for the Union Government. The 
town itself aspires to be a manufacturing centre. The 
Government candidate was considered a strong man. 
In spite of all this he actually got considerably less 
than a third of the total vote, was behind in the town 
itself and in most rural polls was lucky if he had a 
half dozen votes. The fact would seem to be that 
the West made up its mind in 1911, when the East 
refused it freer trade, and the intervening ten years 
have only strengthened its resolve. With a solid 
West and a solid Quebec—so much so that no French- 


~ Canadian can be prevailed upon to offer himself as a 


Cabinet victim—and with Ontario hardly less hostile, 
if one can judge from East Elgin and West Peter- 
borough, the only thing which can induce Mr. 
Meighen to continue in office is a serene consciousness 
that the people of Canada are so many children who 
do not know what is good for them. 


R. BIGGS has been the storm centre in the 
Government of Ontario in recent weeks. Mr. 

Biggs is a farmer and financier, as well as an energetic 
minister of the Crown. His farm is situated at 
Clappison’s Corners in Wentworth County, and the 
fact that considerable and expensive road-making 
had been carried on in Wentworth County, and 
especially in the vicinity of Clappison’s Corners, 
became the occasion for an attack on Mr. Biggs and 
his roads by Mr. Wilson, the Federal member for 
Wentworth. This was accompanied by a challenge 
to meet on a public platform at twelve and a half 
cents per ear. Mr. Biggs refused the challenge, but 
issued a statement in defence and conducted a body of 
prominent citizens of Hamilton and vicinity over his 
Wentworth roads, and later defended his work in a 
speech at Galt. We are pleased to notice that Mr. 
Biggs is sensitive to cr'ticism even if he disdains the 





time honoured practice of public debate, but he must 
remember that two incidents in his previous career 
have created an atmosphere of suspicion in which 
criticism readily takes root. Almost a year ago he 
was advertised for some time as a director of a motor 
truck company which was being floated, and more 
recently his department let a large contract for motor 
trucks in his constituency without the usual safe- 
guard of open tender. The Ontario Government had 
its origin in a protest against the evils of party politics. 
Fine moral fibre is an essential in its members. The 
wife of Caesar must be above suspicion; also the 
lieutenant of ‘‘ Abe Lincoln.” 


T is a common theme in smoking rooms and other 
places where business men congregate that “labour 
must now be taught a lesson.’ The press is full of 
the hackneyed phrase ‘the vicious circle.”” Not all 
such talk is insincere, but much of it is. Not long 
ago one of the best of our newspapers, the Montreal 
Gazette, reported at length a speech delivered by the 
President of the Canadian Vickers’ Shipbuilding yard 
at the launching of a vessel. The speaker said that 
the yard must soon close as there were no more vessels 
on order. Why? Because labour made such un- 
reasonable demands. Labour had not learned that 
half a loaf was better than no bread. Labour had 
continued to demand higher wages until it paid no 
longer to build ships. So shipbuilding in Canada 
must cease. The Gazelte reported this without 
comment. Yet at that moment five of the Canadian 
Government merchantmen were lying idle in Halifax 
alone, and it was generally known that there are 
hundreds of thousands of idle tonnage all over the 
world, that there is a world-wide economic crisis, with 
which Canadian labour can have had very little to do. 
Because of this shipbuilding is coming to a standstill. 
To suppose: that either the speaker or the Montreal 
Gazette was not aware of this would be to insult their 


intelligence. 


ESS evident but no less serious defects in the 
news from the continent of Europe provoke the 
reflection that we are still in some ways an intellectual 
appanage of the United States. The newspapers of 
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Montreal and Toronto share with those of New York 
and Chicago correspondents who regale them with 
gossip and truth picked up from Warsaw to Paris. 
The news is written primarily for the American 
public. Often it is obvious that dispatches are 
inspired by chauvinists in Russia, Poland or France, 
who are interested rather in producing an effect on 
the people of America, than on furnishing the truth 
and nothing but the truth. The result is that our 
newspapers, even the most liberal, often publish 
news that is coloured in the interest of causes to 
which they themselves are opposed. They become 
unconscious propagandists for all the partisans whose 
efforts to wreck the settlement of Europe threaten 
sometimes to wreck civilization also. But if the 
American journalist is bewildered by complexities in 
European politics, there is no reason why we should 
allow him to bewilder us. Newspapers like The 
Manchester Guardian, The Daily Telegraph and The 
Observer maintain correspondents who may be de- 
pended on to weigh and interpret information before 
spilling it at random on their public. Is it too much 
to hope that some day the progressive Canadian daily 
will emancipate itself from its dependence upon 
American correspondents? The paper that first cuts 
the knot and enters into partnership with a British 
newspaper holding opinions like its own will achieve 
a worthy leadership among us. 


R. TRACEY’S article in the present issue of 
THE CANADIAN Forum was written before a 
settlement was reached. It will serve to give Can- 
adian readers an insight into forces at work and the 
issues involved in this greatest of, British labour 
upheavals. Mr. Tracey, as private secretary to Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, was closely in touch with the 
history of the struggle. The slight despatches to 
hand on the settlement would indicate that on the 
question of joint control of the mines as between the 
owners and the men, the result has been a victory to 
labour. On the other hand, the attempt to equalize 
the wages in more or less profitable, or profitless, 
mines has failed; a limit has been set to the applica- 
tion of collective bargaining. The government has 
given a substantial sum to ease the shock of the fall 
from war price to the hard conditions of to-day. 
Abnormal conditions may warrant this grant. It 
should be attended, however, by some terms which 
will ensure to the public, including the handful of 
owners and the millions of men and their families 
who now become virtually part owners, freedom for 
the future from the hardship caused by the closing 
down of a vital industry. If our elaborate industrial 
organization is going to result in periodical warfare 
such as that from which England has suffered in this 
instance, or if the people must pay taxes to buy off 
the combatants and pay deficits caused by strife and 














bad management, we might better return to the stage 
coach and the village artisan. 


HERE has been another gesture in Ireland, a 
magnificent little gesture, for the King in person 

has opened the Northern Parliament. With all the 
splendour and glory of Westminster itself in miniature, 
with the Ulster King-at-Arms in all his trappings and 
all the other heralds, and with a city smothered in 
colour, the North has finally accepted the Parliament 
it did not wish. The fact that it was a gesture was 
emphasized by the proceedings. The formalities 
over, the speeches made, the Parliament immediately 
adjourned until September. It is interesting to 
speculate on the real reason for the presence of the 
King and Queen. Was it in the hope that a precedent 
would be set for a much more solemn, much more 
significant occasion down at Dublin, where there is 
greater need for stimulants to loyalty, in the con- 
ventional sense of the term? The opening of the 
Southern Parliament would augur much more for the 
peace of Ireland. Some enterprising journalists have 
suggested that the immediate effect on one of the 
Kilkenny cats, when it sces the other lapping the 
milk of order and security out of the little Parlia- 
mentary saucer, will be to make it trot over greedily 
to its own. Much more effective for peace has been 
the release of Griffith and MacNeill and Barton, 
Lloyd George’s invitation to De Valera, and the 
appeal for an armistice as between the police and the 
Sinn Fein outlaws. Parliament, after all, is only the 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace, namely, the will to govern and be governed. 
Without this will the formalities of the opening are a 


mummery. 


A’ the time of going to press, if one may judge from 
the conjectures of London correspondents, the 
grave question of the Japanese Treaty is still in the 
balance. It would appear, however, that the personal 
influence of Mr. Meighen—Medicine Hat has given 
the coup de grace to his influence as spokesman for 
Canada—has been thrown strongly against the 
renewal of the Treaty. If he and Premier Smuts can 
achieve the overthrow of designs for a private under- 
standing which stands clearly in opposition to the 
whole spirit of the League of Nations, he will have 
earned the gratitude of Canadians, dislike though 
they may his domestic policies. For all our talk, 
most of it cheap and ill-informed, our happiness is 
dependent upon our travelling and trading and 
marrying freely back and forth across our three 
thousand miles of unguarded frontier. Because of 
our British connection we do not desire, nor can we 
afford, to be brought into any alliance which will 
make us friends for peace or war with those who may 
prove the enemies of our great neighbour. A London 
correspondent suggests that our participation in the 
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outcome of such a treaty might be made to depend 
on ourselves through some saving clause in the 
treaty. Certainly it must depend on ourselves, but 
our duty is respectfully to urge that no engagements 
are entered into by the senior member of the Britannic 
Commonwealth which might bring us to a delicate 
and difficult decision. Territorial or trade aggression 
of any sort in Asia are as distasteful to us as would 
be similar aggressions in Europe or America. If the 
treaty is going to put us in a position where we may 
become, however indirectly, a party to such aggres- 
sions we must by all means avoid it. The practically 
unanimous support given in the United States to the 
Borah resolution for reduction of armaments suggests 
that the only acceptable treaty with Japan is one 
whose main provision looks to approximate disarma- 
ment on the Pacific, whose text will be submitted for 
approval to the League, or its successor, and whose 
terms will be known to the world. 


|‘ this issue of THE CANADIAN Forum there appears 

the first instalment of Professor James Mavor’s 
personal recollections of Tolstoy, the authentic value 
of which is doubly apparent in these days of flying 
Visits to Russia and snap-shot interviews with 
celebrities. Professor Mavor’s account is of a 
different stamp. His intimate, yet detached, picture 
of a great Russian figure and the life at his back 
comes, moreover, at a very appropriate time. For 
after all our perplexity at the tale of distress and 
bloodshed which has trickled through to us from 
Russia of late years, we are just beginning to redis- 
cover there the old political truism that the instinctive 
life of nations cannot be subordinated to political 
theories and forms of government. The peasant, 
who was Tolstoy’s spiritual master at the last, pro- 
mises to become the master of Lenin. Prior to 
Bolshevism Westerners were reading the Russian 
novel with voracity. Then, as Russia changed 
colour, the Russian novel was put on the shelf, or so 
it appeared. Perhaps the time has now come to 
take it down again and to study it more closely, not 
for its exotic interest, but for its intrinsic value and 
its definite bearing on our own future. 


NOVEL kind of art exhibition, comprising 

unsigned works of contemporary artists, has 
recently been held in England. The rule of this 
“Nameless Exhibition” was that all contributions be 
anonymous, and artists of all types, academic or 
revolutionary, were invited to exhibit. A good deal 
of interest was aroused and the critics ‘‘spotted”’ 
away for all they were worth. As an exercise in 
critical discrimination, which all may share, this is 
much more than a piece of whimsicality. Some will 
recall that anthology of literature, called The Spirit 
of Man, and compiled by Robert Bridges, in which 
the authorship of each quotation is relegated to the 








index. It was a salutary and chastening experience 
for many a reader of books, not merely to find that 
he could identify only a small proportion of the 
passages, but, still more, to find himself again and 
again unable to distinguish between ancient and 
modern, native and foreign. When the outward 
marks were removed, a thousand years were but as 
yesterday, and the fetish of tradition was gone. 
The anonymous art exhibition also has its raison 
@étre. It compels you to follow strictly your own 
likes and dislikes and to study art in the pictures and 
not in the catalogue. The experiment might be made 
with advantage in our larger cities where there is a 
rapidly growing body of interest in this field. We 
recommend the idea more particularly to those who 
are contemplating a Canadian Art Week next fall. 
It would be popular and instructive, especially if 
prizes were offered for “spotting.” 


SHORT account of the Little Theatre activities 
on this side of the water during the past year 
appears in this issue of THE CANADIAN Forum. It 
is observed that, from the point of view of the theatre 
in general, this is all of a piece with a widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the commercialised 
theatre, manipulated by exploiters who care nothing 
for art and everything for money. These in the 
time-honoured phrase profess to “give the people 
what they want,’’ whereas it is nearer the truth to say 
that the people want what they get and can be made 
to like almost anything, good or bad, if they are 
handled properly—surely a platitude in these days of 
democratic collapse. It is encouraging to find Canada 
giving a hand in this endeavour to restore dignity to 
one of the very greatest of human institutions, but 
it is early yet for self-approval. The characteristic 
Canadian situation has, however, already developed, 
namely, parallel, dissociated activities in several 
centres. If anything national isto come out of it, 
that characteristic situation must not be allowed to 
harden. As a step in the right direction, we would 
suggest that Hart House Theatre, Toronto, and the 
community players of Montreal exchange perform- 
ances towards the end of next season, each group 
taking the pick of its repertory with it. If this were 
a success, as we think it would be, we might begin to 
speak of ‘the Canadian theatre.” 


HE condition of the theatre is one of lasting 
reproaches that can be levelled at us by a 
foreigner. Another more salient one is the unscrupul- 
ous abuse of advertising. When the two meet the 
result is peculiarly exasperating to those who care 
for intellectual honesty. The case in point is a return 
of Charley's Aunt with the blatant announcement: 
“Everything new but the title.” The reader may 
say: What does Charley's Aunt matter, anyway?”’ 
It matters a good deal in one sense. True, it is an 
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ancient and thoroughly orthodox farce, of no parti- 
cular individual merit, but it amused our fathers and, 
having made countless thousands smile, it has become, 
as it were, the property of the people and should not 
be tampered with. Piety, in the old sense of the 
word, is never superfluous. And if ‘everything is 
new but the title,’ why drag in the old lady (or 
gentlemen?) at all? Merely because it may rake in 
the shekels and if one of these jugglers of the public 
whim saw a commercial opportunity in ‘Hamlet. 
Everything new but the title. Full Chorus of 
Female Ghosts’’ his conscience would be the last 
thing to stop him. 


T this season of the year the Canadian city 
dweller flees, if he may, to one or other of our 
great natural playgrounds of lake and river. Very 
few nations enjoy our wholesale opportunity of going 
back to nature and strengthening our hold on natural 
habits and ways of thought; and among our spiritual 
assets none is of greater worth than this. But no 
opportunity is so wholesale that it cannot be trifled 
away. We sometimes have uneasy visions of a 
North Country in the year 2,000—not very far hence, 
if not within our private span—when the disaster of 
wealth and convention that settled upon a portion of 
the Thousand Islands and elsewhere has spread like 
the plague to larger areas; the giant hotel, the 
showy summer residence, the barbed wire, the motor- 
launch, the gramophone have grown to Titanic 
proportions; the code of holiday etiquette fills 
volumes; the canoe, the log-cabin, the fishing-rod 
are piously preserved in our museums; the “tourist”’ 
goes to the country with the facial expression of a 
tax-payer and comes home again with a sigh of relief 
that his annual dues have been paid to the social 
Moloch and that he can return to comparatively 
natural life in the city. But we have not yet come 
to that pass and there are factors which work against 
it—the North is big and tough and there are still 
people with sound instincts to be found. 
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The Coal Crisis in Britain 
A SIDE LIGHT ON THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC SITUATION 


HROUGH the decision of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, representing 1,200,000 
workers, to reject a series of wage-reductions 
proposed by the federated mine-owners, the British 
mining industry was brought to a standstill three 
months ago. More significance attaches to this 
dispute than a summary statement of the wage issue 
involved would seem to warrant. It presents, on a 
reduced scale, a conspectus of the whole European 
situation in both its political and its economic aspects. 
The causes of the coal crisis are, in fact, to be sought, 
not within the mining industry itself, but in the 
general collapse of the European system and _ the 
practical failure of the statesmen of Burope to re- 
establish political and economic stability by the 
treaties of peace. 

The actual crisis in the British mining industry 
was precipitated by the action of the Lloyd George 
Government, startled by the discovery of the in- 
dustry’s insolvency, in relinquishing control of the 
mines, five months in advance of the original date 
contemplated in the Coal Industry Act. This Act, 
which came into operation in August, 1920, and in 
which modifications of the earlier system of control 
established in 1916-17 were embodied, fixed the date 
upon which control would end on August 31st, 1921. 
Negotiations were proceeding between the mine- 
owners and workets upon a scheme for the future 
regulation of the industry when control ceased, at the 
moment when the Government announced its inten- 
tion to decontrol on March 31st, five months earlier 
than was anticipated by either the mine-workers or 
the owners. There was a reasonable expectation that 
an agreed plan would have been formulated in ample 
time if control had continued; and indeed both sides 
had agreed to present their proposals to the Govern- 
ment not later than March 31st, expecting that the 
time allowed after that date would enable them to 
have their complete joint scheme in readiness to come 
into operation at the end of August. How far the 
negotiations had then gone is indicated by the fact 
that both sides had agreed that the owners should 
receive a fixed standard profit representing a per- 
centage of the aggregate wages bill; the surplus 
profits remaining after wages and standard profits— 
plus, of course, the usual working costs—had been 
paid, to be divided in stated proportions between the 
owners and miners, the latter’s share to. be an addition 
to their standard wage It was also agreed that joint 
audits of the books should be made by accountants 
representing both sides to obtain the data necessary 
for the periodical determination of wages. The chief 
difficulty outstanding at the moment when negotia- 
tions were interrupted was an issue of vital principle 
which, when the crisis actually arrived, proved to be 
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an almost insurmountable obstacle: the question, 
namely, whether as the owners insisted wages should 
be settled on a district basis, in strict relation to each 
area’s ability to pay, or whether as the miners con- 
tended the whole industry should be treated as a single 
economic unit, in order that an approximate equality 
of wages should be established between one district 
and another. 

With the removal of control, the owners found 
it necessary to issue notices to the workpeople 
terminating existing wage contracts, and to put 
forward new wage proposals for each district. These 
proposals revealed extraordinary variations between 
the wages payable in different districts if these were 
to be determined solely by each district’s capacity to 
pay. Over the whole industry there was an increasing 
monthly deficit, which for March amounted to no 
less than 53 millions ($25,250,000), being the 
difference between the amount obtained ‘or the 
commercially disposable coal and the amount ex- 
pended in wages and other production costs, allowing 
nothing for owners’ profits, nothing for depreciation 
and renewals, debenture interest, 01 royalties. The 
existence of the deficit explains the Government’s 
decision to decontrol the industry earlier than was 
originally intended; but the deficit itself must be 
attributed not merely to high production costs, but to 
the complete collapse of the export coal trade, which 
reacted with disastrous effect upon the coalfields 
which are normally the most prosperous in the 
country, notably South Wales and Northumberland. 
Thus the mine-workers were confronted with the 
economic paradox that the proposed wage-re ductions 
were the largest in those districts which were 
accustomed to high rates. 

The loss of the export coal market was un- 
questionably due mainly to the operation of the Spa 
Agreement relating to the delivery of German coal to 
France, Belgium and Italy. Not only did the British 
coal exporter lose these markets; he found these 
countries, having more coal than they required, 
coming into competition with him in other markets; 
and he had also to face in the Scandinavian and South 
American markets the competition of the cheap coal 
exported from the United States. To show that this 
had become a serious matter it is enough to say that 
the export of American ‘coal to European markets 
alone rose from less than half a million tons before the 
war to over thirteen million tons last year. Against 
such competition, with high production costs and a 
decreasing output, the British mining industry has 
been at a great disadvantage. But high costs of 
production and restricted output are not to be attri- 
buted to slackness and inefficiency on the part of the 
British mine-worker. The British industry is old. 
Coal has now to be got at greater depths, it lies 
farther from the pit bottom, and more men are re- 
quired to handle it than are engaged in the actual ! 
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process of cutting it from its bed. In South Wales 
the piece work coal-hewers form only 30 per cent. of 
the workers engaged in and about the mines, and it is 
probably true to say that there are two men engaged 
in handling the coal to one hewing it; but the wages 
of all the men have to be borne upon the ton. 

This, summarily stated, is the economic back- 
ground of the wage-conflict in the British mining 
industry. The conflict concerns both the amount 
and the method of determining the mine-workers’ 
wages. Over the whole industry, the owners pro- 
posed an average reduction of 5s. 4d. ($1.30) per shift, 
in order to readjust the industry to the new conditions 
resulting from the loss of the export trade. But the 
reductions varied enormously from one coalfield to 
another: they ranged from a maximum drop in South 
Wales of 11s. 73d. ($2.87) per shift, to 1s. 13d. ($0.28) 
per shift in the Derby, Notts. and Leicester coalfield. 
This meant that the wages of a large number of 
mine-workers would be less than those fixed in what 
are called the “sweated” trades, by the Trade 
Boards, and less than most agricultural workers were 
receiving under the determinations of the Agricultural 
Wages Boards. Having regard to the high level of 
prices, which stood when the crisis began at 141 per 
cent. above the level of 1914, the proposed reductions 
involved a positive degradation in the mine-workers’ 
pre-war standard of life; the real value of the wage 
offered under these terms to a hewer in South Wales, 
normally one of the highest paid workers in the 
industry, was about 25s. a week, to a surface worker 
in the same coalfield about 18s. or less. 

Without hesitation, the Miners’ Federation re- 
jected the proposals. They declared that it was 
impossible to ask the South Wales miner to accept a 
reduction of nearly 12s. ($2.92) a day, whilst men in 
other districts doing identical work were required to 
lose only about a shilling a day; particularly when 
the South Wales miner during the period of control 
had been content to accept wage advances con- 
siderably below what he would have been entitled to 
receive under the old sliding-scale scheme which 
related wages to selling price, in order that the workers 
in all other coalfields should have the same flat-rate 
additions to their standard rate whilst the industry 
was prospering. The Federation contended that as 
wage-additions, under control, had been made on the 
flat-rate principle, the necessary reductions to be 
made when the industry was decontrolled should also 
be on the flat-rate principle. 

What the miners claimed was that the industry 
should be treated as a single service and that the 
basis on which wages should be determined should be 
the capacity of the industry as a whole, not that of 
individual districts, which may be working coal of 
poor quality, or which may temporarily have lost a 
market abroad. District determinations of wages 
necessarily mean inequalities between men who are 
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doing the same kind of work under practically the 
same conditions of hardship end risk. The miners, 
therefore, insisted that wages must be settled 
nationally, by a National Wages Board; and they 
proposed the creation of a central fund, or “‘pool,” 
to be formed by a levy on the tonnage produced in 
each district, to be used to redress the balance between 
the earnings of the workers in the various coalfields. 
Both the purpose of the “pool” and the method of 
collecting it were misrepresented. The miners did 
not demand the pooling of all profits, and they have 
not claimed that there must be an absolute equality 
of wages between one district and another; funda- 


mentally, what they have been fighting for on the. 


wage aspect of the question is the regulation of all 
future wage-adjustments on the flat-rate principle 
throughout the industry. They have not denied the 
necessity of a fall in wages in this period of abnormal 
depression; they were prepared to accept a reduction 
over the whole industry of 2s. ($0.49) a day, which 
meant a decrease in the total wage bill of thirty 
millions for the year; they asked the owners to make 
a similar sacrifice by foregoing their claim to standard 
profits until the industry recovered, and the surrender 
of profits, at the rate of 1s. 8d. ($0.41) on the ton 
would have contributed another 18 millions to meeting 
the deficit, leaving the Government to find the 
balance at the rate of another thirty millions for the 
year. 
These proposals manifestly required national 
machinery for their application. But it was precisely 
the demand for a national regulation of wages that 
the owners were resolved to resist. The later nego- 
tiations have all revolved around this point of vital 
principle. Both the Government and the owners 
have been compelled practically to admit the justice 
and wisdom of the workers’ proposals; the Govern- 
ment has recognized the claims of the industry to the 
extent of offering a subvention of ten millions and 
the owners have intimated their readiness to forego 
their claim to standard profits—in those districts only 
where the Government would be required to help to 
maintain wages. But these concessions fall short of 
what is required. At the time of writing the Federa- 
tion executive is taking a ballot in the coalfields upon 
proposals made by the owners which appear from 
the fragmentary information contained in the cables 
published in the Canadian press to be merely a 
modification of their original terms retaining the 
principle of district settlements. Under the ruling of 
the miners’ president the ballot must yield a majority 
of two-thirds against these terms if the stoppage is to 
continue. It is possible that this majority will not 
be registered, for the miners’ organization is bankrupt 
of funds and most of the district associations are 
heavily in debt, having berrowed from other unions 
to pay the allowances, reduced now to fifty per cent. 
of the usual amount, to the miners and their de- 





pendents. There may be an opportunity later to 
examine in these pages the nature of the settlement 
under discussion, in regard to its effects upon the 
wage-system and the permanent organization of the 
mining industry from the point of view of the workers 
engaged therein. 

HERBERT TRACEY. 


A Letter of Travel* 


ROM the moment we stepped on the boat at 
Quebec we seemed to find ourselvcs in the 
midst of an English community—a community 

traditionally, reassuringly English. For the home- 
coming exiles from eastern lands who formed the 
majority of the first class passengers had about them 
little of the levity and none of the hectic familiarity 
that the war evoked in certain types of Englishmen. 
They were fair, stolid, confident men to whom the 
war and its changes were little more than a legend; 
they cherished still the customs and taboos of their 
youth. Indeed here on this ship in the St. Lawrence 
was to be found an authentic remnant of the great 
Victorian middle class with all its familiar failings 
and all its somewhat obscure virtues. 

And if it was difficult sometimes to believe that 
these conventional, typical-looking people no longer 
represented the dominant class in England, it was at 
first almost as difficult not to believe that in the 
ship’s company was to be found a faithful repro- 
duction of the English lower class of an earlier day. 


The demeanour was the same; the attitude seemed to. 


be the same; and yet beneath this familiar exterior 
it was not difficult to discern the working of the new 
spirit. Perhaps one overheard the smoke-room 
steward discussing trade unionism with the assistant; 
perhaps the state-room steward became communica- 
tive; in some way or other the realization came that 
the first thoughts of most of these men were no 
longer of tips or of service, but of wages, of hours of 
work, and of the next strike. , 

But even with this knowledge the atmosphere of 
the ship’s company was misleading, for in England 
itself even the forms governing intercourse between 
the classes are being rapidly abandoned. One sees 
it in the shops, in the restaurants, and even in the 
clubs. Men are friendly or defiant according to their 
natures, but they are not often servile. One is told 
that for many people this unexpected development 
constitutes one of the most piteous failures of the war. 

At Liverpool we ran into one of the friendly kind 
in the person of a custom house officer, who stood 
talking to us while we were waiting for our train to 
like the preceding one, was written before the end of the coal 
strike. It gives, however, a vivid and significent impression of 
London’s attitude to the struggle. 
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start—the first special, he told us, that had been run 
for two weeks. The whole burden of his talk was 
that England was no place for a hero to live in. He 
had served in France, but it was better to be a dead 
hero now than a live one. All that capital did was to 
create fresh capital to bleed the workers. He was 
sorry the Triple Alliance had broken down, but the 
miners were holding out well by themselves. He 
strongly disapproved of members of parliament 
receiving free railway transportation. He didn’t 
think much of parliament anyway Down at 
the end of the platform a defence force sentry in a 
dirty uniform stood guard over a few sacks. 

The train moved past the half-deserted quay- 
side, and then between wholly deserted warehouses. 
No other train seemed to be moving in Liverpool, 
indeed we only passed four on the whole way to 
London. Once started we made good time. The 
stations we swept through were most of them quite 
empty, not a soul to be seen. Several times we 
passed through great yards crowded with locomotives. 
One had a strange feeling that already grass was 
beginning to sprout in the right of way, that the 
locomotives were rusting, and the stations falling into 
disrepair. And on each side one saw empty fields, 
and beyond them a long succession of smokeless 
chimneys. A sense of latitude mingled with expect- 
ancy seemed to exhale from this deserted country. 

Except that the air is much clearer and the 
houses even colder, London shows no signs of the 
crisis through which the country is passing. Indeed 
it seems more prosperous than ever. The motors 
are finer, the taxis more plentiful and the theatres 
at least as crowded. The great hotels have resumed 
all their pre-war splendour. If there is a rationing 
system in force its effect is not noticeable to the 
traveller. It is true that ‘‘Péche Melba’’ has dis- 
appeared from the Carlton menu, but ‘‘ Péche 
Delysia”’ has taken its place. Most certainly London, 
or rather that part of London that lies between 
Regent Street and Hyde Park, has not returned to 
the wartime standard of life. 

Indeed in almost every direction the effort seems 
to be to return once more to the pre-war standards. 
The Guards are in red tunics and busbys again—the 
majority of them boys without service medals. In 
this particular attempt to regain the past there is 
something artificial and, one cannot: help feeling, 
something transitory also. The men_ themselves 
seem to realize it, for, in spite of their training, they 
looked a little sheepish as they wandered bare- 
headed (their busbies were stacked in a corner) by 
twos and threes up and down the square at Wellington 
Barracks on Saturday, after trooping the colours for 
the King’s birthday. The truth is that those red 
tunics bring back with them the real atmosphere of 
barrack life—that “monstrous melancholy, the same 
throughout the world.”’ 








But what, one wonders, are all of these people 
that one sees in the West End thinking of in the 
midst of the distractions and dangers that press upon 
the country? They are, judging from the newspapers 
and from scraps of conversation, thinking principally 
of racing. Of this the R. 33, as we saw her miles 
to the south from the windows of the boat train, was 
a symbol; and next morning the news that half a 
million cotton operatives had struck to avoid a wage 
reduction of twenty-five per cent. took second place 
to the reports of the Derby; indeed in most of the 
papers ‘Embankment Mystery’? and ‘General's 
Love Lasts” (the latter an item from the divorce 
courts) received rather more space. 

In fact most of the people one sees in the clubs, 
the hotels, and the theatres, seem more determined 
than ever to ignore the true nature of the forces that 
are at work around them. One of the turns in 
Miss Lee White’s new revue at the Vaudeville is 
significant. An empty garret; a cradle in which a 
baby whimpers; Miss White in the unfamiliar role 
of a miner’s wife. Her husband, an elderly, drunken 
ruffian, announcing a fresh strike. Hard words 
follow. The husband’s arguments :are vigorously, 


_and, it must be admitted, successfully combatted; 


to the delight of the audience he retires discomfited, 
and Miss White proceeds to lament, in the nasal 
accent and minor key for which she is famous, the 
sorrows that collective bargaining bring to the miner’s 
wife and child. So long as a theatre full of people 
can be found to applaud this sort of thing the Gospel 
according to St. Marx will find its converts by the 
thousand. 

But there is in these places something more than 
blind antagonism. There is a levity that, considering 
the circumstances, is comparable only to that of Paris 
society under the Directory. These people are 
determined to retain their pleasures and their profits 
—they believe, presumably, that recognition even 
of the more modest demands of labour will involve a 
curtailment of their enjoyment, and so they are 
pushing labour into an irreconcilable position. It is, 
one hears on all sides, to be a fight to a finish; but if 
.one inquires about the consequences of such a struggle 
one is told that the sober good sense of the British 
people will avoid the worst of them. 

What is meant by the British people? If the 
working classes are meant there might have been 
some use in appealing to their sober good sense twelve 
or even six months ago. To-day that chance seems 
to have been deliberately thrown away. The employ- 
ing and financial classes cannot go on shouting “No 
compromise!” for months on end, and then expect 
labour to meet them more than half-way. But 
usually, of course, it is the possessing class that is 
meant; and even realizing that it is, as a rule, the less 
desirable members of this class that the traveller sees 
in London, it is too much to expect from them an 
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exercise of that traditional good sense. For they 
themselves are not traditional; they are a different 
type from those sound, somewhat ill-mannered men 
who have just come back from their years of exile in 
Shanghai or Tien Tsin. Indeed many of them are 
less recognizably English than the one-legged soldier 
beside the barrel organ who silently shakes a money 
box in your face. 

Again one thinks of the Directory and of that 
crowd of adventurers and profiteers thrown up 
by the Revolution—the ‘rotten bellies’’ of the 
Faubourgs’ gibes. The biology of war has done its 
work. The best part of a generation is missing, and 


one cannot help noticing it. 
VIATOR. 


Mount Logan 


HERE is a peculiar charm about a distant 
T inaccessible mountain, and when the peak is 
still virgin and is the highest point in a great, 
half-explored country the charm is redoubled for a 
properly constituted mountaineer. Mount St. Elias 
(18,000 feet) was at one time reputed to be the 
highest point in North America; then Ovizaba in 
Mexico (18,500 feet) was found to surpass it, and 
iater there were rumours of still higher peaks, like 
Logan and McKinley, in the wonderful knot of 
mountains near the boundary of Yukon Territory 
and Alaska. Ovizaba, in its tropical surroundings, is 
not really a difficult peak and has frequently been 
climbed. Mount St. Elias, mostly hidden in fog and 
clouds, but sometimes showing itself in all its majesty 
of 18,000 feet of cliff and snow and glacier, was 
climbed more than thirty years ago by the party of 
the Duke of the Abruzzi; and McKinley, with much 
better climatic conditions, has since been ascended 
in spite of its height cf more than 20,000 feet; but 
Mount Logan, the second mountain in altitude in 
North America, still remains untouched. Few white 
men have even seen it, but it has been photographed 
by the Abruzzi Expedition and by the Yukon-Alaska 
Boundary Survey and its height has been determined 
as 19,850 feet. It is a few hundred feet lower than 
McKinley but is more difficult of access, and to a 
Canadian has the added importance of being much 
the highest mountain in his own country. 

It will be climbed some day and its first ascent 
should be made by Canadians and not by Italians or 
Americans or even Englishmen. This splendid peak 
should be conquered by a party sent out by the 
Alpine Club of Canada as Mount Everest is now 
being attacked by members of the English Alpine 
Club, the parent of all Alpine clubs. 

Though no white man has been within many 
miles of its summit the position and character of 
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Mount Logan are fairly well known from photographs 
made from the St. Elias range, and probably the 
Boundary Survey has mapped at least part of it 
accurately by photographic methods, but its maps 
are not yet available. We know that it is not much 
more than twenty miles north-west of Mount St. Elias 
and probably less than fifty miles from the Pacific. 

Let no one suppose, however, that it would be a 
simple matter to tramp those fifty miles inland and 
climb the mountain. The well equipped expedition 
of the Duke of the Abruzzi took from the 23rd of 
June to the 31st of July to reach the summit of Mount 
St. Elias, and an expedition to Mount Logan from the 
sea would mean not only crossing the vast Malespina 
glacier but also crossing the rugged and unexplored 
St. Elias range. 

A far longer but far easier route is available, from 
Skagway to Whitehorse by the White Pass railway, 
followed by about 200 miles of inland travel west- 
ward toward the Alaskan Boundary. Some years ago 
a waggon road of sorts was made to certain placer 
mines near Kluane lake, which appears from the 
imperfect maps to lie at no great distance north-east 
of the Logan range. 

Mr. McConnell, the well-known geologist, in his 
report on the Kluane gold district in 1904, refers to 
the huge glaciers coming down from the St. Elias 
range feeding various rivers, and says that “the 
central part of the range is covered with almost 
continuous snow fields, pierced in places by dark 
rocky points. . . . The great Kaskawulsh glacier, the 
largest in the district visited, descends from the 
central névé, and has a length of over twenty miles.” 

Probably Mount Logan was in view from the 
region he explored, though it was not distinguished 
from the other lofty peaks of the range. 

Unless the Boundary Survey has prepared maps 
showing the exact position of Mount Logan the first 
duty of any expedition setting out to climb it will be 
to find the mountain itself. It should stand out, a 
splendid vision, as the highest peak toward the south- 
west from the valley of Kluane lake, and one can 
imagine the joy, not unmingled with fear, of a climbing 
party on seeing their goal standing before them in its 
majesty of dark cliffs and snowy summit. 

If the wagon road still exists most of the journey 
to Mount Logan can be done with wheels. Beyond 
this pack ponies will be necessary as far as the foot- 
hills. Since snow line in the region runs from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet above sea level, the last stretch of the 
journey will be under Arctic conditions with camps 
high above timber or running water, and all supplies 
of food and fuel must be transported on sledges or on 
men’s shoulders. The expedition will not be easy 
and the cost of travel and equipment will be heavy; 
but there are many hardy climbers in the Alpine Club 
of Canada and I believe there is enough patriotism 
and love of adventure among the members of the 
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Club and their friends to finance an expedition of the 
kind. 

At this point some of my readers may ask what 
good it will do to journey to the other end of Canada 
and endure weeks of toil and hardship and perhaps 
serious danger merely to climb a mountain. In cash 
there will probably be no return for the time and 
labour expended, but there is a joy in measuring one’s 
strength and endurance against the difficulties sure 
to be encountered in climbing a mountain of the first 
class, and there is a supreme joy and triumph in being 
the first to stand on a noble peak and look down upon 
the nearby snows and glaciers and the far off wooded 
valleys of an unknown region. 

Mountain climbing is the manliest of sports, 
setting every muscle and every sense to work and 
demanding keen observation, quick decision and a 
well trained intelligence to match all the difficulties 
presented by nature in its wildest mood. Beside the 
exhilarating, sporting side of the expedition the 
reaching and ascending of Mt. Logan should have 
important geographical results and should afford an 
opportunity to study the geology and the botany of 
an almost unknown part of Canada. 

Our Canadian climbers should not wait too long 
and allow men of any other nation to carry off the 


highest mountaineering prize of their own country. 
A. P. COLEMAN. 


Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to 


secure a freer and more informed discussion of public |: 


questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conctseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents. 
The Editors are not responsible for matter printed in 
this column. 


The Gentle Art of Map-Making: A Reply 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN ForUM 
DEAR SIR: 

The writer has read with interest your article 
entitled ‘‘The Gentle Art of Map-Making,’’ which 
appeared in the June issue of THE CANADIAN Forum. 

I am prompted to write you regarding this 
Review for two reasons: first, because from our 
viewpoint we consider it unfair; second, because as a 
descendant of a United Empire Loyalist I am fer- 
vently interested in educational matters of this 
country, and therefore wish to make and sell only the 
best publications. 

Why do we think your Review unfair? When the 
writer undertook to secure an Atlas to be sold in Canada 
he examined many and finally decided on the New 
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World Loose-Leaf Atlas. This decision was made as a 
result of his belief in the efficacy of a loose-leaf system 
foranatlas. Inthe past we have sold atlases and books 
of various kinds which we had imported. One com- 
plaint that was paramount pointed to the neglect of 
Canadian matters. This was particularly true of 
atlases, as somehow the foreign publisher had neg- 
lected to look after Canadian needs. We felt that 
the loose-leaf system would enable us, with the co- 
operation of the sympathetic educational and business 
public to build up a set of Canadian maps of excellent 
value and usefulness. This, plus the fact that the 
loose-leaf system would enable us to put out a new 
Census at a minimum cost, and also any map changes 
resulting from the Great War, seemed theoretically 
sound enough to justify our selecting this atlas in 
preference to any other. 

I might add that from the practical standpoint 
we found that the Atlas was being translated into 
other languages and being sold by such people as the 
Grolier Society’ of London and New York, the Sears 
Roebuck Company of Chicago, and that this parti- 
cular volume was having a world-wide distribution. 

In a rough way the above gets at the root of the 
motives which led to the publication which has borne 
the brunt of your criticism, and we feel that had you 
known these facts, in all probability you would have 
softened your criticisms and thrown out a word of 
encouragement. 

Criticism No. 1, regarding the comparative 
merits of maps printed by the wax process and those 
which are lithographed. Your criticism, to my way 
of thinking, is well taken, although the defect does 
not appeal to me as being serious enough as to place 
the atlas in the second-rate column. 

Regarding the misplacement of colours, that 
matter has been taken up very seriously with our 
printers, and it is to be hoped that in the future 
misplacements will largely be eliminated. 

You state that the real test of the Atlas is its 


accuracy. With this statement we agree. We will 


discuss it. 
A. How does it report the Antarctic Ocean? 


Your answer: ‘‘The Antarctic Ocean is non-existent, 
the Antarctic Continent taking its place.’”” We are 
glad for this information. Only this morning I read 
an article in one of our leading newspapers in which 
the statement was made that the existence of an 
Antarctic Continent was unverified. At anyrate, the 
following authorities have the following data. The 
fifth report of the United States Geographic Board, 
published at Washington, 1921, says on page 40: 
“Antarctic Ocean: Great southern ocean south of 
40° south latitude.’ Harmsworth’s Universal Cyclo- 
pedia, edited by J. A. Hammerton and published in 
1921, contains an article on Antarctic Exploration by 
Captain E. G. R. Evans, R.M., C.B., D.S.O., in which 
this successor to Captain Scott says on page 453: ‘‘The 
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Antarctic Ocean is the shallowest of all the oceans, 
the depth averaging 2,000 fathoms or less.’’ All of 
the New European Atlases, including the 1921 
printing of the five different sizes issued by Messrs. 
Philip, the New Times Atlas issued by Bartholomew, 
and the new edition of Andree’s Handatlas, just 
received from Germany, still give this designation to 
the South Polar Sea. Other authorities of high 
standing, but earlier date, could be quoted by us, 
but we have confined our reference to these recent 
authorities, because we fear that there may be some 
later authority which we are not familiar with, and 
if so, we would be very grateful to your author for 
this authority. 

B. The Canadian National Railway: The 
writer personally took this matter up with the rail- 
road authorities and it was the consensus of opinion 
that for the present it would be well to leave the old 
designations as they were, as the question of the final 
status of the railroads was still in a transitory state. 
Asa practical business man I agree with these people’s 
suggestion, although we have in mind making the 
change at the time our new Canadian service is 
printed, and that will be when the Census of 1921 is 
ready for the press. To my way of thinking he 
would be a bold man indeed who would have under- 
taken at the time this edition was printed to change 
all those railroad names. 

“In one map, the Northwest Territories are 
correctly divided into the Districts of Mackenzie, 
Keewatin, and Franklin, but in all others the old 
names are retained.”” The map which is absolutely 
correct is on page 189. The only other map in this 
collection on which it would be possible to show these 
minor divisions is the map of North America, page 
164, and because of the character of this map it was 
deemed desirable to show these provisional districts 
and some other minor divisions of North America. 
We must also admit that we have had some mis- 
givings about showing these provisional districts on 
any of our maps, these misgivings rising through 
doubt as to their status as political units. 

“Kitchener in Ontario retains its ancient name 
of Berlin.”” You doubtless refer to a typographical 
error in the index of page 195. However, the map on 
page 197, and all other parts of this work, shows 
Kitchener correctly; the index will be corrected when 
the new census appears. We are grateful for the 
criticism. 

German East Africa: ‘In this case one finds the 
word ‘German’ eliminated and ‘East Africa’ allowed, 
incorrectly, to remain.”” This was but a temporary 
change. At the time this plate was prepared the 
political status of Africa had not been settled, and as we 
intended giving an African service, we did not attempt 
to make two sets of corrections. The new map of 
Africa will be included in our four year service. At that 
time the political boundaries will be properly given. 














“Official Anglicised names have now been given 
to the name places of the earth.” On the map of 
Palestine on page 128 the biblical and modern names 
of important places and topographical features are 
given in parenthesis; e.g., El Kuds (Jerusalem). 

Regarding your author's native place, Dovedale, 
we do not find it mentioned in the excellent and 
comprehensive gazeteer-index of the 1921 edition of 
Philip’s New Handy General Atlas. 

Regarding American Origin and Bias: The 
quotation you make from “The Great Decisive 
Struggle’ has been long since corrected, and the 
corrected sheet will appear with our first service. 
The writer took strong exception to this from the 
first. Unfortunately, he did not notice it until the 
first edition was printed. 

You now have the motive which led to our selling 
this Atlas. You also have our viewpoint in regard 
to certain defects that you called attention to. Are 
we justified in feeling that we have made a good start ? 
That our Atlas is not as bad as one might think, not 
knowing all the facts? Do we merit the support of 
the educational authorities of this country? Further- 
more, would you be good enough to assist us in 
selecting someone capable of correcting Canadian 
proofs from time to time, that our Atlas may be 
complete and accurate? 

Finally, we feel that in spite of any defects, 
there are a number of meritorious details contained in 
our Atlas which place it above the average. 

Yours, etc., 
HERTEL-HARSHMAN Co. LIMITED, 
H. H. HarsuMman. 


‘Made in Canada” 


To the Editor, Tuk CANADIAN ForuUM 
DEAR SIR: 

I would like to say that I welcome your paper 
and am in sympathy with its aims, and also, because it 
will make use of Canadian brains, and interest them 
in their own country, it is time we had such a paper. 
I see one of its objects is the discussion of ‘ domestic” 
politics, and already I have seen one paper on 
domestic science which encourages me to write this 
letter. 

The question of unemployment occupies a large 
place in your issue of April. In that connection I 
would like to ask a question from a woman’s and 
housewife’s standpoint. We are asked to purchase 
Canadian made goods and I am extremely anxious 
to do so yet in some lines when one asks for an 
article we are told it is not to be had. Why is this? 
Take the instance of ordinary pottery, I mean dishes 
such as are broken in all our homes, at a rapid rate; 
to replace them we must buy imported goods, and 
immense sums of money go out of our country 
annually in this one line alone. Yet the making of 
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pottery has’ been a custom of aboriginal and savage 
peoples generally—artistic work as we can see in our 
Museum. Surely Canadians can do what these can 
do. This line of work gives employment from ordin- 
ary labourers to highly trained artists. My anxiety 
for Canadian goods is, firstly, that employment may 


be had for our Canadian youth, our best resource, : 


that they may be kept in the country where they have 
been reared—a very important matter for our loyal 
Canadian mothers. Secondly, from a national pride. 
Why are not Canadians producing articles which seem 
so easily produced in so many lands, and have given 
employment for the youth? Thirdly, I would prefer 
to use Canadian articles rather than the choicest 
European ware, and it seems to me a fortune is 
awaiting those who produce an artistic Canadian 
ware, and fame also, as the Wedgwoods won fame, 
also Palissy and others. 

We hear “In a small city ten thousand un- 
employed”, yet we are sending millions of dollars out 
of our country to give employment and wealth to 
foreigners who can plan wars against our country. 

Then we burn as waste material an immense 
amount of short lengths of wood that in other countries 
are carved into useful and ornamental articles, 
children’s toys, etc., thus giving employment to 
many. 

It seems as though some men would rather make 
money by corners and margins and inflated and 
watered stocks and such intangible commodities than 
by beautiful and useful handiwork. I would very 
much like some discussion on these questions. 


Yours, etc., 
E. R. 


Count Leo N. Tolstoy 
1899-1910 


What is this, unheard before, that the Unarmed 
make war, 
And the Slain hath the-gain, and the Victor 
hath the rout? 
What wars, then, are these, and what the enemies, 
Strange Chief, with the scars of Thy conquest 
trenched about? 
Francis Thompson, The Veteran of Heaven. 


BECAME acquainted with Count Leo Tolstoy by 
correspondence in connection with the Douk- 
hobors and afterwards through his son Sergius, 

who visited me in Toronto. From 1898 I had had 
some correspondence with him and when I went to 
Russia in 1899 I found in Moscow a very warm 
invitation to go to Yasnaya Polyana. I left Moscow 
and about six o’clock one morning in August I 
reached the small station of Yazenki, about twelve 
miles from Tula and about one hundred and twenty 
miles south of Moscow. There I found waiting for 
me a rather shabby carriage with a peasant coachman 





who wore the customary peacock feather in his cap 
I arrived at the chateau about seven o'clock and 
soon afterwards the tall figure of the Count appeared 
on the verandah and greeted me most heartily. At 
that time Tolstoy was seventy-one years of age. He 
was well preserved for his years. George Brandes 
has described him as a typical mujik but this hardly 
conveys the impression he made upon my mind. 
He was to be sure dressed like a mujik in a faded 
blouse, with a leather belt into which he habitually 
passed one or both of his hands, and he wore the 
usual high boots of the peasant. The great Russian 
artist Repin has represented Tolstoy in a drawing 
with bare feet, but I never saw him in this state; 
otherwise the drawing is thoroughly characteristic. 
It is true that Tolstoy had a broad nose, a feature not 
peculiar to the Russian peasant nor even to the Slavic 
race,! but he had neither the aspect nor the bearing 
of a peasant. No mujik ever had his piercing eye or 
his air of confidence and mastery. His bearing 
towards his peasants, although friendly, was not 
that of a fellow peasant. I have seen other pro- 
prietors in Russia, whose frame of mind was by no 
means democratic, conduct themselves with their 
peasants in a manner much more affable than that of 
Tolstoy. The intellectual and moral differences 
between Tolstoy and his peasants constituted a gulf 
between them much wider and more impassable than 
any social gulf. 

He spoke English with a scarcely perceptible 
foreign accent, although he had visited England only 
once and had then stayed but a short time. Indeed 
he spoke with less of a foreign accent than Kropotkin, 
although the latter had lived in England for the 
greater part of his life. I suppose that the reason 
was that Tolstoy had learned English in his youth, 
while Kropotkin was at least not familiar with that 
language until about his thirtieth year. 

Tolstoy told me that he was writing a novel! for 
the first time for many years, that he intended to 
give the proceeds of it to the Doukhobors and that 


' for this purpose alone he had resumed the writing of 


fiction. He told me that he customarily rose early, wrote 
till shortly after noon, lunched, rested for a short time 
and then in the afternoon walked or rode or otherwise 
engaged in recreation. During my stay of about a 
week we generally played chess in the afternoon, and 
then again in the evening after dinner. Sometimes 
this programme was varied by Tolstoy reading 
Pushkin to me in the evening or by Sergius, his son, 
playing Tchaikowsky on the piano while we played 
chess. Every afternoon we had a long and some- 
times rapid walk, occasionally accompanied by the 
Countess and by one or both of their daughters, 
Tatiana and Alexandrovna (Sasha). Sergius had 
told me when he visited me that his father would 

1 Many of the Caucasic races are characterized by breadth of 
nose. 
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certainly try my powers of endurance by long walks 
and that he would inevitably measure me in general 
by this test. Apparently he was satisfied, for we had 
many long walks together both on the occasion of my 
first visit and later. Tolstoy was a copious and 
sympathetic talker. He liked to hear about the things 
that interested others and to find common enthusi- 
asms. He told me of his admiration for Kropotkin 
and wished me to convey his feelings to him. The 
two Englishmen whom he respected most were 
Dickens and Ruskin. He had read much of both. 
His enthusiasm for Ruskin I could readily understand 
but I was a little puzzled by his estimate of Dickens. 
I found that it was not either Dickens’ humour nor 
his art as a story-teller that attracted Tolstoy, but 
his sympathy for humanity and his views upon 
education. Tolstoy expressed surprise that I did not 
know Ruskin and charged me to go to see him 
immediately on my return to England and to convey 
to him a message of goodwill. Alas, Ruskin was 
already on his death-bed. He died soon after and 
it was impossible to convey the message. 

I was little inclined to venture upon any criticism 
of Tolstoy’s works to Tolstoy himself, but I did ask 
him if he had read the numerous books on aesthetics 
cited in his What is Art? published shortly before. 
He said that he had not, that in fact he had used a 
little book, The Philosophy of the Beautiful, by 
Professor William Knight and had not thought it 
necessary to consult the original authorities. I found 
it a little difficult to make him aware that there were 
much better authorities in aesthetics than Professor 
Knight and that his book could not be regarded as 
an important contribution to its subject. Here as in 
his writings upon exegesis (his Gospels, for instance) 
I found Tolstoy’s knowledge of the literature rather 
fragmentary and sometimes even quite superficial. 
The fact is that Tolstoy was in no sense a scholar. 
He had read discursively in many languages and in 
especial, in addition to his native Russian, in English, 
French, Italian and German. He was more or less 
familiar with the great classics, but he had not read 
systematically and on any questions of philosophy 
or of theology he was without doubt imperfectly 
informed. Nor did he know almost anything of 
science. In two directions, however, Tolstoy was, if 
not supreme in his generation, at least among the 
foremost. As artist in letters no one among the 
Russians surpassed him excepting perhaps Tur- 
guenieff, and among Englishmen none came near him 
excepting George Meredith and Thomas Hardy, and 
as prophet or seer none approached him in any 
country excepting Ruskin. Yet his réle of prohpet 
adulterated, as it were, his artistic product and 
rendered it less in quantity, and perhaps also in 
quality, than it might have been. In War and Peace 
and in Anna Karenina there is no obvious moralizing, 
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1The novel was Resurrection. 









but in his Resurrection there is an obvious moral 
thesis, brought in to excuse the temporary abandon- 
ment of the prophet’s mantle. 

The life of a prophet must be a hard life, not 
merely because of the perpetual conflict of the higher 
emotions and the inferior passions but also because 
of the effect upon the prophet of inevitable disciple- 
ship. No one could scorn discipleship more than 
Tolstoy, yet he suffered from it. There grew up 
gradually around Tolstoy a group, the inner circle 
of which came to be known in Russia as the college of 
Cardinals. There were three of these so-called 
Cardinals—each of them men of high character and 
fine spirit but each of them laying themselves open 
to the accusation of spurious ecclesiasticism. The 
three ‘Cardinals’? were Vladimir Tchertkoff, Ivan 
Treguboff and Paul Birukoff. In spite of the fineness 
of all of these men there was too close a resemblance 
between their position in relation to Tolstoy and the 
position of Princes of the Church, to avoid good- 
natured banter, and even some not good-natured, on 
the part of the rank and file of the followers of 
Tolstoy. Tolstoy’s views and phrases came to be 
quoted as if they were inspired and in spite of protests 
on the part of Tolstoy himself a legend of papal 
infallibility gradually grew up about him. 

While alike in his writings and in his conversation 
Tolstoy’s psychological analysis was acute and sus- 
tained, I found his judgment on some things rather 
inadequately supported by investigation or know- 
ledge. He entertained the opinion, for example, 
that the society of England is exceedingly aristocratic, 
and I found it hard to convey to him the idea that 
on the contrary it is essentially the opposite, or that 
in England there is really no aristocratic class corre- 
sponding to the aristocratic class in Russia and in 
Central Europe. I found that he had acquired his 
knowledge on this subject from a mutual friend who 
was at one time military attaché in the Russian 
Embassy in London. I could readily understand 
how in the atmosphere of the Embassy and in the 
social milieu in which it was involved it would be 
quite easy to derive such an impression. Our friend 
had, I knew, lived for some time not only in London 
but also in the country, where he became acquainted 
with the life of the squire, the parson and the tenant 
farmer. He had never lived in an industrial town 
and he had never had opportunities of observing the 
social and political influences of the industrial popu- 
Moreover, his acquaintance had been con- 
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Lovers of Porcelain 


Artist, yourself, and collector, 

Student of ancient inscriptions, 

Connoiseur of bronzes— 

So you are described in a many-tomed catalogue 

Of Chinese celebrities. 

To me you are a point of joy in porcelains, 

A torch of human love for porcelains, 

Blazing in the vagueness of three hundred years ago. 

While kings and queens of Europe 

Drank from metal tankards 

And gorged themselves from plates of common gold 
and silver, 

Knowing not the grace and charm of porcelain, 

You and your friends, two or three, 

Were meeting day and night 

To gather in the lore 

And talk about the beauty 

Of old rare pieces. 

You loved the potter’s art, 

So ancient in your own land, 

And in your love-madness wrote a book, 

That you never got printed— 

Book you painted pictures for, 

A manuscript book that lay three centuries, 

Who knows where? 

In a discard of papers? 

In libraries of scholars none too interested? 

Then in the palaces of hereditary princes, 

Who owned too much beauty beside. 

Was it your spirit took its final revenge 

On these dull-minded princes, 

When your beautiful book still unpublished 

Came as a forfeit of war 

Into the hands of an English doctor, 

Who like you loved with deep love 

Old Chinese porcelains? 


The Mocking Bird 


Is there no song worth singing twice over? 

Above my window each dawn 

You throw down a cascade of whistling and warbling, 

Broken with irrelevant notes of mere chatter and call. 

You wrap yourself in a patchwork song 

Like a harlequin in motley. 

Yet you leave me unmoved by your song of many 
colours. 

Are melody and stridence both alike to you? 

Is there no song from your heart worth singing 
twice over? 


The pewee, content to repeat a tiny plaint, 
Makes me feel the sting of some trouble. 

By shouting robustly from the treetops 

The robin has almost won me to his bold faith. 
Were the sparrows to turn pacifists, 

I should miss their quarrelling in the eaves. 
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A shy warbler, hidden away in the leafage, 
Convinces me of art which no reticence can subdue. 
These birds I know, each for pleasure or disturbance. 


Who knows what you are, you dexterous mocker? 
Who gave you license to pirate bird-songs 

And publish them abroad in a garbled copy? 

You are a daring vandal of treasured rhythms 
And old sweet cadences. 


Yet you have a shocking talent. 

Is there any gifted like you? 

But here is your fault: 

Versatility is your pleasure; 

You sing only to convince yourself of it. 

And so every dawn we miss in you an artist; 
Could sorrow make you find your own song, 

I would pray for a hurricane to wreck your nest. 
You are too secure, you empty technician. 


The Pine Woods 


The upper slope of a hill which lies toward the breeze; 

Fragrant brown pine-needles tumbled loosely on the 
ground; 

Horny, weathered cones and brittle branches dropped 
upon them; 

The fallen sunlight broken into misty spots. 


Rough stems of trees leading the eye upward, 
Where dark tufts of green needles stand forth 

Like prickly candelabra burning with flame invisible 
Against the overpowering blue. 


Hark! the soft tread of some wild creature? 

It is the low wind fluttering the underbrush. 

A silence from human voices: 

Only the speech of a chickadee gossiping ever without 
spite. 


A Saucy Song 


Though you are cold as spears of ice, 

So that never the faintest quiver you feel 
At a lady’s glance, or a lady’s touch, 

Or the flick of a pretty lady’s heel, 
The day will come when you are caught, 
Whether you will, or will it not. 


Though you have a mind you shut and seal, 
So that never images come or go 

Of moistened skin and tumbled hair 
And a bosom hasting high and low, 

Love will get you, if you be man, 

Do what you will, and all you can. 


A lady so perfect never did grow, 

Spiced and garnished to your taste: 
Never so spirited, never so fair, 

Never half so piquantly graced; 
Yet the day will come when you are blind, 
And you will marry you to your kind. 





Imagist to Regular Poet 


O, the beauty of the footless on the waters! 
O, the bleak sense of the sure-footed! 


O slave of the pulse-beat, 

Why do you trot along jolting? 

Why do you patter out iambics? 

What ugliness have we not suffered from you, 
You pitter-patterers! 


Come with me, proud-footed! 

I ama gale in a calm: 

I am the wetness of Sahara; 

I am dry land at the bottom of the ocean; 
am the possible impossible; 

am song without singing, 

I am the rhythm of timelessness; 


—_—- 


Impossible, possible! 
Possible impossible! 
Everything possible and impossible! 


I am the scentlessness of violets, 
Pink violets, pond-violets, 
Violets above the timber-line, 
Violets that bloom in the sea, 
Violable violets. 


I am the sea itself. 

O, the burning waters of the ocean! 

O, the sea-irises! 

O, the stinging lilies, and the cactuses, and pear-trees 
Of the deep, the shallow-deep ocean! 


Fear not the ocean, O nimble-footed! 

Fear not the gods and the juices of the ocean! 

Come and climb into the salt water; 

You shall make sport of the sea; 

You shall find it very sweet like rain, 

Sweet as the musty-flat, rusty-sooty water of cisterns. 
You shall wash your hair in its waves 

Until it is pallid; 

Pallid your crimped hair! 

You shall sip wine from the ocean's crinkly goblet 
Held low to catch the lips of the white swimmer. 


You are afraid of the sea, silly-footed ? 

Look, where the moon roughens a path for you 

On the slippery surface of the ocean! 

You shall walk to the moon on the roughened waters: 

On the path you shall meet Venus Transiens, 

Priapus, god of the foot-scorners, 

Eros, and the lithe god-children; 

You shall see Isis and Osiris and the mysteries; 

You shall cool your hot blood with the love of Lesbia; 

You shall take your turn sprinting after Sappho; 

You shall draw honey-sweet Atthis to you with swift 
sighs; 

You shall make a passionate sensuous love-song 

To a broken arm of a lost nude statue 


By Praxiteles. 
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Why do you patter along the beach bare-footed 
Twisting your ten toes into the damp sand? 
See, the waves crackle on the sand 

And are gathered into its mausoleum, 

While the sea spits at the sky unashamed. 


You should not run away from me, foolish-footed? 
Do you think to climb the crag above me? 

You shall not evade me, hard-patterer! 

You are like hail-stones clattering; 

I shall gather you up and throw you into the sea; 
You shall be nothing, if I choose; 

I shall annihilate you. 


You will leap yet! 

You will tumble to it from the cliff! 

Come, break your bony sides on the curves of our 
cadences! 


O, the bleak sense of the sure-footed! 
O, the beauty of the footless on the waters! 
LYON SHARMAN 


The Walls of Jericho 


HE new preacher wiped the perspiration from 
his face and smiled faintly at the Recording 
Steward. The door had just closed on Mrs. 

Playne, who had once more (but for the first time 
since the new preacher’s coming) shaken the dust of 
the church from her feet forever. He felt a little 
troubled at a member leaving in anger, and on 
prayer meeting night, too, but surely no one woman 
had a right to pray for thirty-five out of the whole 
seventy-five minutes, and expound the Scriptures for 
another fifteen. He almost wished he hadn’t joined 
the London Conference. However, it was over, and 
with a little sigh of uncertain relief he picked up the 
little red ‘‘ Moody and Sankey” book of Gospel songs. 
Alas, he was young, and he knew not Mrs. Playne. 
He was still hunting for his hymn when the door 
opened again, just cnough to let the face of the 
departing member peer round it. Mrs. Playne’s 
broad, black face was a joy and a promise of comfort 
to all the babies of the Setthement and indicated to 
them inexhaustible patience and understanding. But 
just now, with the leathery folds distorted in the 
terrifying anger of strong old age, with her blind eye, 
accidentally put out by the loaded end of an over- 
seer’s whip in the carly fifties, drawn up in a per- 
manent, menacing wink, she was the incarnation of a 
Voodoo prophetess of vengeance. 

“No, you all nee’nt to look so skeered!’’ she 
cried. ‘“T ant a-comin’ in. I is jus’ comin’ back to 
let you all know I fo’gives you. I aint so sure "bout 
de Lord, but I fo’gives you, even if you white folks 
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did try to squinch de Spirit. But you can’t squinch 
de Spirit. Oh, no, Mr. New Preacher, you aint 
a-goin’ to squinch it. It aint de Will.” 

The face disappeared, the door closed with a 
doubtfully forgiving bang—and the experienced Re- 
cording Steward slipped quietly down and locked it. 

The preacher announced the hymn, ‘‘When Peace 
Like a River,”’ and Mrs. Green started over towards 
the organ since the regular organist was not there. 
But it was not to be. Mrs. Playne, who had been 
followed in her secession by her granddaughter, Queen 
Victoria Campbell, had decided to open a service of 
prayer and praise of her own, and her voice now rose 
in the former of these devotional exercises. 

‘“‘An’ so, oh Lord, have mercy on de poor, blin’ 
preacher, an’ de brethern and sisters that are walkin’ 
in great darkness. De chimley of der gospel lantern 
is mighty badly smoked up, an’ dey can’t see de rows 
of de blessed heav’nly corn, let "lone hoe dem.—An’ 
dey hab stopped dey ears, so dey can’ heah de wuds 
ob de suhvant ob de Lord,—but dey’ll hatter stop ’em 
mighty ha’d, an’ dey ain’ got wax ’nuff ter stop ’em 
ter git ‘way from me!’’ (Her voice, which had risen 
to a shrill pitch and a rapidity of utterance almost 
incredible to those who do not know her race, now 
fell to its normal quality again.) ‘‘Queen Victoria, 
less us sing,’’ and she broke out into the strains of 
“View de Land.” 

‘““You say yer Jesus set-a you free; 
View de land, view de land, 

Why don’t you let-a your neighbour be? 
Go view de heavenly land. 

You say you’re aiming for de skies; 
View de land, view de land; 

Why don’t you stop-a your telling lies? 
Go view de heavenly land.” 

Her mood had softened by the time she ended 
the song and then there came floating in through the 
open windows to the congregation within, and 
whispering far through the apple orchard and the 
hickory grove at Weir's, the low, penetrating sweet- 
ness of “Steal Away to Jesus.” 

This time, as she sang the last stanza, 

“Tombstones are bursting, 
Poor sinners are trembling; 
The trumpet sounds it in-a my soul: 
I aint got long to stay here. 
Steal away, steal away, steal away to Jesus! 
Steal away, steal away home 
I aint got long to stay here,” 
her voice had broken down. 

“Oh, brethern!’? she cried, sobbing, ‘“‘Don’ less 

us break de bond ob Christian fellowship. Don’. 


Let’s us all join together in de praises ob de Lamb.— 
I’se comin’ back in to embrace you all.” 

The new preacher was terror-stricken, the con- 
gregation almost equally so, and only the wise 
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time the returning prodigal had discovered that the 
door was locked, and this insult raised her temperature 
with startling suddenness from melting to boiling 
point. Then it was that Mrs. Playne embarked on 
the most remarkable group philippic ever heard in 
that community since it broke away from the paternal 
sway of old Colonel Talbot and set up an independent 
municipality. 

“Oh, ah knows who done lock de do’h. It ain’ 
dat white-livah’d preachah. Oh, no, he ain’ got 
gumption ’nuff. He’s plum skeered ob dis po’ ol’ 
niggah woman, he am, de sleek, time-servin’ sneak, 
wid de natchul balm ob Gilead an’ lubricatin’ oil jes’ 
a-drippin’ off ob ev'ry wu’d he says ter me. Oh, no, 
it ain’ dat bawlin’ sook calf, dat dey ain’ ‘nuff ob ’im 
ter be sinful. Oh, Ah ’spises dese yer squashy ripe 
termater sinnahs, Ah does.”’ 

Incontinently, she broke again into song. 

“‘Gabriel’s trumpet’s going to blow, 
By and by, by and by, 

Yes, Gabriel’s trumpet’s going to blow, 
At the end of time. 

Then, poor sinner, what will you do? 
By and by, by and by, 

You'll run for the mountains to hide you, 
At the end of time.” 

Then her fury against the whole congregation 
swept away for the time her malice toward individuals. 
Strangely enough, her voice took on a weird dignity 
that suggested apocalyptic visions of judgment. 

“Oh, Lord, I has been a-listening for de Voice.— 
Yes. Lord, I is listening —Oh. does I hear it?—Oh, 
Lord, does 1?—Hallelujah, now Ah heahs it.—An’ de 
Word of de Lord is dat dis church am no church, it 
am Jericho, an’ it mus’ fall—Queen Victoria, we ain’ 
got no trumpet, but we will walk about de walls ob 
Jericho an’ see de Lord pore out de vials ob His 
wrath. Less us'sing dat ol’ Jericho song.” 

And, with the solemn tread of a sacramental 
procession, the two began to walk round and round 
the little wooden country church, singing slowly and 
in time with their tread, ‘“Jericho’s A-tumblin’ 
Down.” 

“Oh, my Lord, Jericho’s a-tumblin’ down. 

Oh, my Lord, Jericho’s a-tumblin’ down. 

When you hear dem seven golden trumpets blow, 

Massa Jesus come a-leadin’ de host around, 

Old Satan had my soul, but he had to let me go. 

Tell them Jericho’s a-tumblin’ down.” 

Most of the members of that little Southern 
Ontario congregation were people of sound common- 
sense; most of them, probably all except the new 
preacher, had seen Mrs. Playne in more than one 
similar, though milder outburst, and all of them knew 
in their hearts that it was only an enraged old 

negress, whose passion had got the better of her 
piety, and who was now in a state of religious frenzy. 





Mean- 


Recording Steward smiled in grim assurance. 


Nevertheless, as that huge dark form (Queen Victoria 
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was not tall enough to come much above the window 
sills) passed the windows slowly singing, every one 
felt a vague, shivering uneasiness. Fascinated, silent, 
each counted the times. they had passed a given 
window in the performance of their magical rite, for, 
however little she knew it, old Mrs. Playne had 
slipped back a couple of generations and was now 
conjuring in the same way as her ancestors had done 
in the African jungles, only with a Biblical formula. 
Thus the two passed seven t mes around, and then 
stood in silent expectancy before the last of the 
windows. The walls did not fall, whereupon Mrs. 
Playne, after a motionless minute, walked up to the 
window, removed its prop and raised it sufficiently 
higher to admit her head, while the window sash 
came down upon her neck behind like a knifeless 
guillotine. 

“An’ it aint dat nice Sister Hitchcock, dat she- 
woman dat runs de church an’ de settlement, an’ 
thinks she can run de Lord. Oh no, it aint her, dat 
ol’ Sis Bossy, dat reckons she can hitch up de Ol’ Boy 
hisself to a democrat an’ trot ’im up an’ down de 
Base Line an’ back. She can run dat po’ tool 
Hitchcock, dat don’t dast to look up at de sun ter see 
what time is it without he axes dat ol’ critter, but 
she can’t run me. 

‘An’ it aint ol’ local preacher, neither, what lock 
dat do’. Ol’ local preacher aint goin’ get enough out 
it. Dey'’d have ter take up de c’lection 'fore he’d 
do anythin’ but practice his oratin’ at de Lord. 
Dat’s de same ol’ critter dat keeps four dogs so’s he 
can pick de fleas off ’em an’ skin dem fleas fer de hide 
an’ taller. I knows him. He buried my Nancy, ol’ 
local preacher did, de Lord have mercy on my soul 
dat I didn’t give her Christian buryin’, an’ I had to 
watch dat grave for a week to keep de ol’ money- 
squeezer from takin’ de poor dollars off her eyes. 

“But Ah'll tell yer who done it. Ah’s a-pintin’ 
right at ’im. It was dat low-lived, lyin’, cheatin’, 
black-hearted hypercrite dat de debbil hab’ got 
’pinted fer de ’co’din’ stewa’d ob dis heah den ob 
thieves. Oh, Ah knows you, Mistah Job Smith. 
Now I axes you jus’ one er two things: Who was it 
tuk an’ left holes in de co’dwood an’ got kotched up 
wid, an’ got his ma ter lie ’im out ob it? Who done 
dat? An’ who tu’ned o!’ Widder Grey out on de 
road on Chris’mas mo'nin’, which she tuck an’ was 
foun’ dead? Who done dat Christian ac’? Who was 
it hired dat Molly what was fibble in de min’ ter 
come an’ work fer ‘im, an’ den, w’en trouble come, got 
dat po’ fool Martin blame fer it, an’ had ’im sont 
down? No, Ah aint done yet. Who tuk an’ to’ me 
dat eggs was twenty cents in Windsor, an’ all de time 
knowed he was lyin’ an’ done me out ob four cents a 
dozen on eight dozen, makin’ forty-two cents? Who 
was dat, you, you—you debbil’s stovewood stick. 

“Come on, Queen Victoria, dis crowd so low it 
can’t fall no lower, an’ so dirty de Lord won't lay his 
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finger on ’em. Come on home, chile, an’ leave ’em 
a-wallerin’ in der mire.” 

Once again, except for the calling of a cow on 
the side-road, the song of the katydids in the meadow 
across the Base Line, the sharpening of distant 
mower-knives and the homely plaintiveness of Bobby 
Kerr’s mouth-organ, half-way over to the town line, 
the healing quiet, which, after all, made all these 
sounds parts of itself, hushed the countryside. 

In the church the new preacher, saddened but 
not vindictive, announced ‘“‘At Even When The Sun 
Was Set”’ and the little group, in a strong emotional 
reaction to the new mood, sang, all of them softly, 
and most of them sincerely, that comforting old 
hymn. In the pause after the singing they could 
hear violent sobbing outside. Mrs. Playne had not 
left them to their wallowing. She lifted up her voice 
again and real contrition was in it. 

“Oh, breddern an’ sisters, forgive me. I’se been 
a-lyin’ agin’ you all in my anger, an’ I knowed I was 
lyin’, an’ Satan has me all boun’ in his chains, an’ I 
has backslidden, but I wants you all, an’ you, de 
ordained servant ob de Lord, to pray fer me, dat de 
Lion ob Judah may break ev’ry chain. Ah aint axin’ 
you to let me in, ah aint fit ter scrub de chu’ch floor, 
but ah axes you all ter fo’give me, an’ jes’ let me 
grubble in de dus’ out heah, an’ listen to de blessed 
service ob wo’ship!”’ 

The new preacher was touched, but he had 
learned some very useful lessons in primitive psy- 
chology. 

“We shall sing the first stanza of ‘Will You 
Come, Will You Come, With Your Poor Broken 
Heart,’ and then, after the benediction, let each of 
us go home to the privacy of his own room and 
search his own heart.” 

“‘Amen, brother,’ cried Mrs. Playne. ‘Oh, 
Queen Victoria, I tells you dat man’s well fortified.” 

J. D. Rosins. 


On Intellectual Values in Poetry 


aesthetic poet who valued life only in so 

far as it subserved the purposes of art— 
imply by his insistence that “fundamental brain- 
work’’ was an essential condition of greatness in 
poetry? His own productions forbid us to think that 
he entertained any such heresy as would be involved 
in the assertion that poetry can properly compete 
with prose in the elaboration of a logical argument, or 
in the careful and consecutive presentation of a 
philosophy of life, though poetry may possess of 
course deep philosophical significence. He probably 
meant to assert only that the artist must exercise 
the severest intellectual control over the materials 


Wi did Rossetti—the complete type of the 
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which his imagination provides him with, and that 
out of the indiscriminate welter of life he must have 
the art to choose and the power to present with all 
the adequacy of which words are capable, the energies 
and passions of the soul and the beauties of the visible 
world. 

This is the ‘shaping spirit of imagination” that 
has generated all the acknowledged masterpieces of art 
in the most inclusive sense of that word, and to 
recognize this fact is to avow the necessity of the 
co-operation of all the faculties of the mind in the 
organization of a work of power. Where the skillful 
articulation of parts and their due subordination to 
the totality of the designed effect is concerned, as ina 
dramatic poem or an epical narrative, the intellect 
has the same necessary task to perform as in the 
careful combination of a prose fiction, or even as in 
the calculated distribution of material in a sustained 
philosophical argument. We can even behold the 
intellect similarly at work in the organization of a 
symphony or in the composition of a picture, and in 
this large general sense we may conclude that all the 
arts without discrimination derive their efficacy 
from ‘“‘fundamental brain-work.”’ 

Rossetti, however, despite his cunning art is not 
esteemed an intellectual poet as Arnold and Hardy 
and Meredith are, and as most of us would still be 
willing to esteem Browning and even Tennyson. 
This would seem to show that we are inclining now-a- 
days to leave out of consideration the intellectual 
elentents that mere artistry involves, and are willing 
to accept as an intellectual poet only the man who is 
immersed in ideas, and who is capable therefore of 
saturating his poetry with thought. 

Some interesting considerations develop out of 
this point of view: but for the purpose of our exam- 
ination I will substitute for Rossetti, who is tempor- 
arily out of fashion, the enduring name of Keats 
who has the singular good fortune to outlive all 
fashions, and whom an unanimity of praise awaited 
on the occasion of his centenary. 

We are pretty well agreed that the Odes and 
/lyperion represent his poetry at the maximum reach 
of power that his brief life permitted him to attain, 
and we equally agree that his subsequent poetry 
has risen above the high level of his achievement. 
What is the residual thought value in these extra- 
ordinary poems? Intellect has played its part in the 
consummate organization of the material, but this 
species of intellectual intervention we have already 
described in Coleridgian phrase as a process of the 
imagination, which in the work of every reputable 
artist would seem to be rather the instinctive operation 
of the mind than an affair of calculated deliberation. 
A great idea is obscurely present in the I/yperion, 
which was to have represented the supersession 
of the elemental divinities by the new gods of light 
and power. Keats says that he abandoned the poem 





because he had wearied of its Miltonic inversions‘ 
it was actually the difficulties inherent in the idea 
that caused him to desist,—difficulties which with 
his broken health and failing spirits he was powerless 
to surmount. Of the Odes the most intellectual in 
conception is the Grecian Urn and even this has a 
sculptural relic of the past, a concrete pictured image, 
for its inspiring motive. The concluding lines are 
often instanced as Keat’s most important contri- 
bution to thought; but they do not justify us in 
giving him high rank among the philosophers, and 
though this is the poem where he has made the most 
obvious attempt to work out an idea, it is still the 
picture in the poem, the exquisite imagery and 
the melodious phrasing, that give it enduring value. 
The Ode to Autumn is all picture and sensation, and 
the Nightingale ode is the consummate expression 
of a mood of languor, of a deep lethargy of the spirit 
which the pulsating music of the bird rouses to 
sympathy with human hopes and despairs,—the 
hopes alas! so frustrate, and the despairs so real 
that our imagination seeks some avenue of escape 
from the region of our sorrows and passes on the 
“viewless wings of poesy” into the ideal world of 
realized desires. 

None of these poems, priceless as they are, can 
be said to be contributions to the world of thought. 
Our inference might very properly be that poetry 
need not trouble itself unduly with ideas. Tenny- 
son’s Lady of Shallott has more magic to charm us 
than its sophisticated sequel in The Idylls of the King, 
and the Lotus Eaters which rests on the most insub- 
stantial intellectual basis profits us more than the 
careful political reasoning of You Ask Me Why 
Though Ill At Ease. And vet Keats, who had so railed 
against knowledge and had shrunk from the disen- 
chanting contact of science, was troubled midway 
in his career by the thought that poetry requires a 
sterner diet than imagination unsupported by the 
discipline of severe thinking can provide. He had 
doubtless never encountered Johnson’s remark: 
“Imagination is useless without knowledge; nature 
gives in vain the power of combination, unless study 
and observation supply materials to be combined.” 
But in a letter to Reynolds in May 1918, possibly 
the finest in a critical and philosophical way of all 
his letters, he gives an cloquent extension to the 
Johnsonian idea: ‘An extensive knowledge is 
needful to thinking people—-it takes away the heat 
and fever; and helps, by widening speculation, to 
ease the Burden of the Mystery, a thing which I 
begin to understand a little, and which weighed 
upon you in the most glowing and true sentence 
in your letter. The difference of high sensations 
with and without knowledge appears to me this: 
in the latter case we are falling continually ten 
thousand fathoms deep and being blown up again, 
without wings, and with all horror of a bare-shouldered 
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creature—in the former case, our shoulders are fledged 
and we go through the same air and space without 
fear.” 

And what shall we conclude with reference to the 
intellectual content of poetry? Keats for so long the 
joyous child of sensation had begun to crave for 
knowledge, or rather perhaps for the wisdom that 
is born of knowledge, because he wished to lay up 
store of provisions for the old age which he did not 
then realize was to be withheld from him. Youth 
skims the waves of life swiftly and lightly with all 
sails spread to the breeze, but age shortens canvas 
and cautiously lays in ballast. Perfection is far 
to seek in poetry, and the combination of imagination 
and wisdom has not been found in our modern world 
since Goethe, though we have had in the last hundred 
years a numerous company of admirable poets. 
Swinburne was book-learned, he was not wise. 
Tennyson, so apt at echoing the thoughts of others is 
intellectually the inferior of many a lesser poet. 
His thinking is neither original nor bold, and a great 
poet should be both. Browning never realized 
that poetry should show rather the large results 
of thought than the processes of its manufacture, 
and argumentation in him too frequently overlays 
and obscures the vividness of his presentation. 
Arnold is as good a thinker in verse as any of our 
modern poets, but he is wayword, fretful, and lacks 
breadth of vision. He is ill-accommodated in this 
imperfect world. Another writer who is also a 
penetrating thinker, and equally ill at ease, is Hardy, 
but Hardy lacks the sensuous equipment of a great 
poet, and his view of the world is too particularistic 
to commend itself to readers who have not his peculiar 
metaphysical bias. We are drawn to the belief that 
however valuable ideas may be as an ingredient in 
poetry, we must satisfy ourselves for the present 
with poets who can give emotional impression to 
simple and few ideas. It does the cause of poetry 
no harm to admit that push-pin Jeremy Bentham is 
a more systematic thinker than John Keats, for 
who now reads Jeremy Bentham? 

PELHAM EDGAR. 


The Community Theatre 


HE most casual reader of local papers in Ontario 
cannot have failed to notice, during the past 
winter, the numerous reports of amateur 

dramatic performances: plays in drawing rooms, in 
church halls, in the town theatre; companies going 
out to neighbouring villages and returning with a 
good fat roll in the treasury, or visiting larger centres 
with sometimes less profitable results. Now all this 
means something. It is not the outcome of one or 
two people’s private enthusiasm—or craziness, ac- 





cording as you look at it. It is part of a continental 
movement. 

During the past decade, and more especially dur- 
ing the last five years, nearly a thousand Little 
Theatres have sprung up in the United States alone, 
not by fashion or imitation, but spontaneously and 
together. In Canada the same movement is making 
itself felt, though at present without definite organi- 
zation save in the great cities. Montreal has its 
Community Players and Ottawa its Drama League 
and there is the Hart House Theatre in Toronto. 
The latter, if as an endowed theatre it is not in the 
same category, is nevertheless another manifestation 
of the same spirit. 

What exactly that spirit is, no man can say with 
confidence. A few fogeys may regard the dramatic 
revival as one variety of post-bellum unrest, and label 
it red along with a reeking olla podrida of -isms and 
-asms. Our great-grandchildren will be able to 
classify it more accurately from the vantage point 
of their longer perspective and in the absence, let 
us hope, of ourselves to check their findings. But 
amid the uncertainty and guess-work that must 
always fog the attempt to diagnose contemporary 
things, one fact stands clear and shining. It is this. 

The new dramatics are a serious effort, not by 
individual stars but by co-operative groups. Gone 
are the days of ‘‘amateur theatricals’’—the modern 
player squirms at the word—driven to limbo by the 
energy of the working troupe that makes its own 
scenery and costumes and knows the joy of collective 
artistic creation. The ideal Little Theatre is essent- 
ially democratic. 

There are two main currents of development, 
indicated by the names Art Theatre and Com- 
munity Theatre. The former is the less important 
in that it makes a more limited appeal and works in a 
smaller field, sometimes producing very beautiful 
things, sometimes degenerating into the bizarre or 
vanishing like the Boojum into the higher planes of 
intellectualism, on which alone the drama cannot 
live, or amid the mists of preciosity, which choke 
it surely and softly to extinction. The Community 
Drama is different. In response to the new device 
“the drama is colour in motion,” it says clearly and 
insistently ‘“‘the play’s the thing.” It has come into 
being because the people want plays and the pro- 
fessional stage—‘‘commercial theatre’’ is the damn- 
atory catch-word of the moment—does not offer 
what they want. Here are facts. 

The Cornell Dramatic Club ran a series of one-act 
plays for the State Fair Commission of New York. 
They played to fourteen thousand people in the 
course of the Fair Week at Syracuse. Their object 
was to show that good drama could be staged by 
and for country communities, and they proved that 
there was an audience for real-life plays produced 
with the simplest of accessories and by actors of 
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small experience. From Fargo in North Dakota a 
college troupe made a tour of forty towns and came 
out a few dollars to the good after paying all expenses 
and a salary of $25 a week to each of the actors. 

That was in a district where University leadership 
had planted and fostered the Community Theatre 
idea. Here in Ontario we have hardly begun; and 
being more solidly and stolidly Anglo-Saxon, we 
grope more diffidently toward the arts of expression, 
hampered too perhaps by traces of the old Puritan 
horror of the stage and all its connections. But the 
idea can be developed in Ontario as it has been in 
New York by a great University and in the West 
by an agricultural college. 

Here is another field of energy. A recent number 
of The Drama describes the activities of the Com- 
munity Theatre of Syracuse, N.Y. This company 
of bold adventurers has made its own equipment, 
financed itself on a sound basis, acquired its own 
play-house, and is launched upon what promises to 
be a career of civic and artistic usefulness. In 
addition to its own programs, this Community 
Theatre arranges dance spectacles and plays among 
the foreign-born children of the city; it invites playing 
groups from the near-by towns to appear upon its 
boards; it sends shows to beguile the weariness of 
penitentiary life, and puts on benefit performances 
for local charities. 

The Community Theatre then can fulfil the double 
ends of art and service, civic service rural and urban, 
dramatic art both technical and histrionic. That is 
something worth doing. In this Province the will to 
do is present and awake; players and workers and 
audience are ready to respond to the call of leader- 
ship. But the leadership must be at once skilled and 
inspired; inspiration alone may keep a company at 
work for the love of its art, but audiences are apt to 
dwindle while the enthusiastic director is learning by 


his own mistakes. Who is to lead? 
R. KeirH Hicks. 


Literary Competitions 


We offer a prize of five dollars to the reader who 
can identify the largest number of the following quota- 
tions. The name of the author and of the work from 
which the quotation is cited must be given in each case. 


(1) ’Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it. 


(2) God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 


(3) I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son. 




















(4) There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently. 


(5) In lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon oath. 


(6) Consideration like an angel came 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him. 


(7) To marry is to domesticate the recording angel. 


(8) Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


(9) Who overcomes 
By force hath overcome but half his foe. 


(10) How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. 


(11) The theatre is irresistible; organize the theatre. 


(12) We are born in other’s pain 
And perish in our own. 


The answers must reach the Competitions Editor 
not later than July 20, 1921. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS. 


Entries should be addressed to The Competitions Editor, The 


Canadian Forum, 152 St. George Street, Toronto. 
Each entry must have the name and address, or pseudonym, of 


the competitor written on the M.S. itself. 
Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 
The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in for 


competition whether it is awarded a prize or not. 
The Editor reserves the right of withholding the award if no 


contribution of sufficient merit is received. 
Manuscripts will not be returned unless their return is 


especsally requested. 


A prize of five dollars for the best FUNERAL ODE 
ON JOHN BARLEYCORN, the poems not to exceed 50 
lines. 

The response to an appeal for a FUNERAL ODE 
ON JOHN BARLEYCORN was not what we expected. 
Possibly many of our readers have a sneaking sus- 
picion that John Barleycorn is not dead. At any rate 
the few poems received seemed decidedly lacking in 
conviction. The best of the competitors, F. S., 
might have received the prize if his Ode had been 
coherent, but several of his sentences, like Melchizedek 
of Biblical fame, were without beginning and without 
end. We are, therefore, unable to award a prize tor 


this competition. 


A prize of five dollars for the best ORIGINAL LyRIC, 
hitherto unpublished and not exceeding 50 lines. 

None of the entries for this competition were of 
great merit. The competitors seemed to consider 
that simple and direct language was incompatible with 
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the lyrical form and in consequence often achieved 
artificial and stilted expression and an effect of 
insincerity. The eighth line of the prize poem is an 
example of this. This poem, ‘A Mother Sings,” by 
.D. B. MacRae, 297 Redwood Ave., Winnipeg, is, 
however, the best and wins the prize. 


The Prize Poem 
A Moruer SINGS 


My little one has eyes, 

Deep, dreaming eyes, 

That caught the mists o’ morning, vasty blue, 
Where rest the sleeping stars, as they came through, 
And of some Yesterday reflect the hue. 

My little one has eyes, 

Such tender eyes— 

Lovely as dew by dawn’s fresh kiss impearled 

And soft as all the moonlight in the world. 


My little one has smiles, 

Small, baby smiles, 

That linger for a moment, half-expressed, 

Then steal away toward the go den West— 

They must have come from where the sunbeams rest. 
My little one has smiles, 

Such sunning smiles— 

I do not ask that they be mine alway, 


I know that somewhere else the skies are grey. 
D. B. MAcRAE. 





ANNUAL LITERARY PRIZE 
TORONTO WOMEN’S CANADIAN CLUB 


The Women’s Canadian Club of Toronto offers to 
non-professional writers in Toronto and County of 
York a prize of ONE HuNpDRED Do vars for the best 
short story not exceeding 4000 words, to be sent to the 
President, Mrs. John Bruce, 37 Bleecker Street, Toronto, 
on or before February 1, 1922. Manuscript must be 
typed and accompanied by a stamped envelope bearing 
the writer’s name and address; also a written statement 
that he or she has not received payment for literary 
work. Competitors must be of Canadian birth and a 
story with a Canadian background or atmosphere is 
desirable. 
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Our Book-Shelf 


Historical 


The History of The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Vol. I., by Victor Ross (Oxford University 
Press, Toronto). 

All things considered, Canadian history is re- 
markably well documented. The chief difficulty 
encountered by the historian is to obtain a true 
perspective of events and ideas, without which the 
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facts themselves, even when verified, have little 
value. The relation of finance to politics, especially 
in a new country where the exigencies of the case may 
require new and untried economic methods, and the 
influence of this relation upon contemporary events, 
are matters of the utmost importance to the historian, 
and he will not consider his data complete until he 
has made a thorough research in this field. For this 
reason the work under review, apart from its value as 
a record of a leading financial institution, deserves 
his attention, for it both correlates existing documents 
of Canadian economic and political history and 
provides a new set of documents from private material 
hitherto unpublished. 

Mr. Ross and his collaborators (among them 
Professor O. D. Skelton of Queen’s and Dr. C. W. 
Colby of McGill) have produced a book which will be 
of value not only to students of banking and numis- 
matics, but to all those who are interested in the 
economic side of Canadian history during the last 
century. Professsr Skelton has contributed an 
account of French card money (the first fiat money of 
the New World), the war money of 1812 (the first to 
be redeemed in full), and the Nova Scotian legal 
tender currency (the origin of the present Dominion 
note issue). There are also accounts of the double 
currency of the early days—the Spanish dollar sub- 
divided into coins to correspond to sterling, including 
the ‘“‘holy”’ dollar of Prince Edward Island, and the 
nominal sterling currency which existed for the most 
part in ledgers and journals. An appendix to the 
chapter on the Bank of British Columbia g'ves the 
first complete account published of the experiment 
of minting a British Columbia currency from native 
gold. On the other hand, there are interesting side- 
lights thrown upon the Family Compact in Nova 
Scotia, the struggle for responsible government, the 
relation between Lower Canada and the New England 
States, and the gold rush to the Cariboo in the 
“sixties.” 

The book is profusely illustrated with repro- 
ductions of coins and notes in the bank’s possession 
and with photographs of men and places figuring in 
the bank’s history. Perhaps the most noticeable 
point about the volume is the excellence of the press- 
work and general format, a marked advance from the 
days when Canada was flooded with historical works 
badly printed on worse paper and with even worse 
binding, which probably did more to stifle the am- 
bition of young Canadians to learn the history of 
theix country than anything else could do. 

The present volume, with an introduction by Sir 
Edmund Walker, covers the history of the banks 
taken over by the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
namely, the Halifax Banking Company (1825-1872), 
the Merchants Bank of Prince Edward Island (1871- 
1906), the Gore Bank (1836-1870), the Bank of 
British Columbia (1862-1901) and the Eastern Town- 
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ships Bank (1859-1912). The second volume, ex- 
pected to appear early next year, is to deal with the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce proper. 


D. P. W 


Belles-Lettres 


Essays on Modern Dramatists, by W. J. Phelps 
(Macmillan). 

Professor Phelps is happier in this volume than 
in some of the corresponding earlier books which have 
given him his high place among contemporary 
American critics. But even yet he will be at times 
a humourous critic. ‘I suppose I am the only white 
man who never wrote a play,” says Mr. Phelps, 
playfully. Now, most unreasonably, to be sure, for 
many people a critic, in his published work, must be 
almost grave to be convincing. A Stephen Leacock- 
Sainte-Beuve would be unapproachable as a con- 
versationalist, but we poor weak mortals still want 
our printed critic to speak in the hoarse and solemn 
oracularity of Aunt Mamany Bammy Big-Money. 
Otherwise we shall he entertained, but not taught. 
Perhaps we do not wish to be taught. 

The book may be conveniently divided into three 
moods. The appreciative one has three essays, on 
Barrie, Shaw and Galsworthy. The one on Shaw is 
perhaps the least stimulating, probably because 
almost everything conceivable has already been said 
about Shaw. Mr. Phelps has some interesting para- 
graphs on the significant preface to Heartbreak 
House. I might add that he takes Shaw seriously. 
He is, of course, as much in love with Barrie as the 
rest of us are, so his essay is a lover’s panegyric. I 
wish in mentioning the screen version of The Admir- 
able Crichton he had scored that awful title, Male 
and Female. Biblical, he calls it; hideously and 
cheaply un-Barriean it seems tome. “ . there is 
no surer proof of Barrie’s genius than his last acts, the 
final test of constructive power’’. Apropos of this I 
should like to know his opinion of the ending of Mary 
Rose, which he had not yet seen when the essay was 
written. The essay on Galsworthy cheers me after 
hearing Hugh Walpole’s lecture. ‘‘He is not a 
Socialist,’’ writes Mr. Phelps, “but his sympathy with 
the poor is so strong that he cannot enjoy himself. 

When he wakes up in the morning in pleasant 
surroundings and sits down to an excellent breakfast 
his pleasure in it is poisoned by the fact that so many 
persons of equally estimable character are condemned 
to hardship.”” This sounds sentimental, but it is not, 
and I am glad to hear it said. It helps me to bear 
up under Mr. Walpole’s references to the Galsworthian 
birds that arise in the morning and plaintively cheep: 
“My God, why am I alive?” 

In the fourth essay Mr. Phelps undertakes a 
defence of a boyhood friend, Clyde Fitch. Neverthe- 
less, it is eminently fair to, and critical of, a dramatist 
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who was both a fellow-American and personal friend. 
The essay is enriched with many little intimate 
touches. It does seem a little unusual, perhaps, that 
the name of Clyde Fitch should appear on a roster, 
on which the other five are the three I have mentioned. 
with Maeterliuck and Rostand. 

The essays on these last two are rhapsodies, 
In their presence the critic is a reverent worshipper 
only. The pages which relate the author’s discovery 
of the relationship between Browning’s Luria and 
Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna, with the ensuing corre- 
spondence, and the interview with the great Belgian, 
are delightful bits of autobiography. 

These little touches, digressions, accounts of 
delirious first nights (I am so glad some first nights 
have been successful) and personal confessions are the 
really valuable parts of the book. As he says: ‘‘The 
last thirty years will probably be regarded by future 
historians as a great creative period in the drama. 
Perhaps any contemporary criticism gains in intimacy 
what it loses in authority.”” Since Mr. Phelps is a 
professor one expects to find, and does find, the plays 
treated in neat chronological orders, with place of first 
production and bracketed dates. These things are 


routine but they are necessary. 
R. 


Fiction 
Alice Adams, by Booth Tarkington (Gundy). 

This book will be received with surprise as well as 
delight by those who still know the author only as the 
creator of Penrod and Willie Baxter. This story, 
while it is full of the delicious Tarkington humour, 
strikes a deeper note, thus continuing the tradition of 
The Turmoil and The Magnificent Ambersons. 

Its fascination and its poignancy come from the 
fact that the Adamses might be any family of 
moderate circumstances in a growing American or 
Canadian city. The intimate details of their home 
life, the sordid makeshifts of genteel poverty, the 
outbreaks of fierce discontent are familiar to all of 
us, but more especially to those of us who have lived 
through the evolution of a town where all the “young 
folks’’ went to all the “parties” into a city where 
wealth is rapidly bringing about social cleavages with 
their attendant envyings and heartburnings. 

Alice is the victim of this evolutionary process. 
To quote her mother, she has no ‘‘ background,” and 
without this, her beauty and cleverness are almost 
negligible as social assets. So it is that our heroine 
has recourse to that refuge of the weak,—cunning. 
So it is that superficial observers call her “a 
pushing little person,” “she used to be a bit 
too conspicuous.” 

Wonderfully interesting she is, pathetic and 
appealing even in her affectation and her vanity. 
It may be that her little pretences, her fictions are 
merely projections into reality of that world of pure 
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NEW OXFORD PUBLICATIONS 





TWENTY YEARS. 


3eing a Study in the Development of the Party System between 1815 and 1835. By Cyrit ALincton. With 


Bib MCOCUEEION ATG) 1a UMIMUNDUINOE ksh eo bee ee ede e et gens oe be cee mses e ces ePecseebesguehen i 
COURAGE IN POLITICS AND OTHER ESSAYS, 1885-1896. 

By Coventry PATMoRE. Now first collected, with a Preface by F. Page.............00. 000 cece eee $2.50 
THE MORAL AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY. 

BAGG CG MERU eG REMAN oe sia 5 6.5 «oo npn age eo eel ee 6 pa,b be atieg ood age CACO Ee CK HERe enero neeelee $2.50 

This essay was not intended for publication by its author (it gained the Green Prize), who regarded it as immature. 

In spite of this it is now published at the discretion of his literary executors, who are advised by competent judges 

that the book is cf real philosophical importance and ought not to be withheld. 
THE ENGLISHING OF FRENCH WORDS. 

By BrRANpER Matuews. The Dialectal in Blunden’s Poems, etc., by ROBERT BRIDGES. (Society for Pure English 

"BRaeU INO. Vi) Paper’) Gover:! Presets. oh ibs deb cease ceteds ob Me-outd atiae ea betas einia Meeerrauelte odehtlre 64 75 cents 
THE HISTORIC NAMES OF THE STREETS AND LANES OF OXFORD. 

Intra Muros, By H. E. SALTER. With a Map and a Preface by Ropert BrinGes. Paper cover............... $1.00 





THREE NEW VOLUMES IN 
THE WORLD OF TO-DAY SERIES 


50 cents each. 
OFFICIAL STATISTICS: WHAT THEY CONTAIN AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


By Artuur L. BowLey. 
WORKING OUT THE FISHER ACT. 


The Human Aspect of the Continuation Schools. By Basin A. YEAXLEE. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER THE WAR. 


By T. E. Grecory. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


TORONTO 


CANADA 














ARE YOU A TASTEFUL READER? 


Of course you are---and so we suggest the following reading. We shall be glad to send 
descriptive lists of all our publications. 


‘ ” 
‘MODERN DEMOCRACIES 
By James (Viscount) Bryce—2 Vols., the set, $10.50. 

Undoubtedly the most important book ever written on the 
development of the democratic government. Its aim is to 
present to the mind of the reader in clear orderly fashion, what 
Democracy has accomplished, or failed to accomplish, as com- 
pared with other kinds of government for the well-being of each 
people. 


66 ” 

THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION 

By H. G. Wells $2.25. 
Here is a frank statement of the problems before mankind and 
the methods of attempting to solve gs if the collapse of 
Russia is not to become world-wide. | Mr. Wells’ ideas, always 
stimulating, are in this case especially opportune, since their 
publication coincides with the discussion on this side of the 
revised League of Nations. 


“THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT 
THING”’ 


By Sir Harry Johnston $2.50. 
The scenes in ‘‘The Gay-Dombeys"’ which were laid in South 
Africa are still fresh in most of our minds, and so vivid that we 
are delighted to hear that Africa is the main scene of Sir Harry 
Johnston’s new novel. We look forward with pleasure to 
revisiting those scenes. 


“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT”’ 

By Clemence Dane $2.00. 
An intense drama of human relations under conditions that 
the world is just beginning to admit it must realize and legislate 
upon fairly. Imagine a woman divorced from a man supposed 
to be insane, and just about to remarry when quite suddenly 
the husband appears, sane and deeply in love with his wife. It 
is a tremendous dramatic problem, worked out with a skill 
which made ‘‘Legend” one of the literary achievements of 
last year. 


THE MACMILLANS IN CANADA : 





” 
“THE VOICE OF JERUSALEM 

By Isracl Zangwill $41.25. 
The first collection of essays Mr. Zangwill has published during 
a long literary career and on a subject with which he is surely 
qualified to deal. He treats vividly the origins of Anti-Semitism 
interprets Judaism in modern terms, handles trenchantly Mr. 
Wells's latest arguments, and pleads eloquently for Armenia. 


” 
“A CASE IN CAMERA 
By Oliver Onions $2.00. 
A mystery that is unusually mystifying. The author defies 
his readers to guess the secret without turning to the end of the 
book. Here is a story as deftly told as any we know, full of 
puzzling situations arid amazing intricacies. 


‘““HUNGER”’ - - - $2.50 
’ 
“GROWTH OF THE “SOIL , 

By Knut Hamsun (2 Vols.) $5.00. 
The New Statesman,—‘Knut Hamsun. . . . He is a very 
great man indeed. From the very first chapter one knows 
that here is one of the creators, one of the Prometheans who. 
have stolen fire from heaven. This is a vast book: a tremend 
ous achievement.” 


“THE GOLDEN WINDMILL” 


By Stacy Aumonier $2.00. 
A new book by that brilliant author of ‘‘One After Another.” 
Here is the flavour of rural France, the sane earthiness of rural 
England, the humour of the English Tommy, the pathos of 
childhood. The originality and appeal may be guessed at 
from a few of the section headings: ‘* The Great Unimpression- 
able,” ‘‘A Source of Irritation,’’ ‘‘ Them Others,” ‘‘Old Iron,” 
etc. 





At all better book-shops 
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romance in which her inner life is lived. Can we 
blame her utterly? Those of us who have been 
twenty-two? But this is not the whole of Alice. 
There is firm fibre in her, the capacity for suffering, 
and the ability to grow through her own mistakes and 
follies. 

The other members of the family, her parents 
and her younger brother, have their own peculiar 
temptations, and—like Alice—they do not come 
through unscathed. As in Alice’s. case, too, the 
author disarms us beforehand by giving us a vivid 
glimpse into their very hearts. With characteristic 
sympathy their motives are laid bare until we feel 
that we know them better than the people we meet 
every day. Mr. Adams, “the old-fashiondest man 
in this town,’”’ as his daughter says, is particularly 
appealing, and the study of the gradual wearing 
down, by his wife, of his resolve toward good is one 
of the finest and truest things in the book. 

The character of the son, Walter, is more super- 
ficially treated, but his boyish ways and his slang are 
thoroughly enjoyable. Rich in humour, too, is the 
contrast between masculine bluntness and feminine 
bluff, as seen in the brother and sister at the dance. 
The three chapters devoted to this party are inimit- 
able in their subtle mingling of pathos and fun. 

The ending of the story will be more satisfactory 
to realists than to romanticists and yet it is true and 
cannot be called unhappy. Let Mr. Adams sum it 
up in his own way: 

““. . . While maybe you never do get back to 
where you used to be yet somehow you kind of 
squirm out of being right spang up against the wall. 
You keep on going—maybe you can’t go much but 
you do go a little.” 

L. D. R. 


Educational 


The Right Track, by the late I. O. Vincent. 

This volume, as the writer states, is meant as an 
attempt to keep matter pertaining to the struggle for 
compulsory attendance in the schools of the Province 
of Quebec on the move by spreading the good news 
of the advance made by the movement since its 
beginning under Mercier, Dandurand and Hackett, 
the first great champions of compulsory schooling in 
Quebec down to the year 1920. 

The method of development is historical. The 
exact words of the leaders of both sides, as the move- 
ment grows from stage to stage, are quoted at length 
and thus the arguments against compulsory schooling 
are presented with fairness. These arguments, that 
control is to be feared as an extension of the rights 
of the state over education, that it is an attack on 
the primordial and inalienable right of the parent 
to control the education of his child, to bring him up 
in ignorance if he wishes, and that such a law is 
unnecessary in the Province of Quebec, owing to good 
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attendance, are exploded. For example, in relation 
to the claim made by M. Magnan that the attendance 
in the Quebec schools is satisfactory, he points out 
the mathematical absurdity that while in 1911 the 
federal census showed 328,959 children of school age, 
it was not until 1916-17 that the school census caught 
up, although every one knows the population of 
Quebec increased during this period. He writes: 
“To say that the present school census gives us an 
exact idea of the number of children of school age 
shows either colossal ignorance or colossal audacity, 
or perhaps a colossal mixture of both.” 

The hopefulness of Vincent is contagious so that 
the reader is bound to believe with him that “it 
(the movement for compulsory school attendance) 
must go on until the blot is finally removed from the 
fair escutcheon of the Province of Quebec of being 
one of the last remaining places in the civilized world 
where a careless, a parsimonious or illiterate or even 
a mentally deficient parent may refuse a modicum 


of schooling to his children with impunity.” 
ivf. 4G. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Dalhousie Review. (The Review Publishing Co., 
Halifax, N.S.). 

We are glad to welcome our new contemporary 
from Nova Scotia, that pioneer home of English- 
Canadian literary achievement. Its aim is summed 
up in its own words. ‘What we have in mind is the 
need of that public, concerned about things of the 
intellect and the spirit, which desires to be addressed 
on problems of general import and in a style that can 
be generally understood,”’ as opposed to the idea of a 
technical or merely literary journal. This aim is 
surely fulfilled in the interesting first number, which 
also makes good the assurance that the association 
with Dalhousie University “by no means excludes the 
idea of cordial ‘partnership with workers elsewhere 
who would help in furthering the same high purpose.” 
May we offer our best wishes for the success of the 


new college quarterly? 


Canada, by W. L. Grant (The Victoria League, 
London, S.W.). 

One of a series of pamphlets on the parts of the 
Empire. It is a very brief outline, excellent, of 
course, since it is by Principal Grant, with a partial 
bibliography at the end. The series is intended to 
provide ‘in a cheap and easily accessible form, the 
general facts which teachers and other speakers need 
as a basis for talks and lessons on the Empire.” 


The Golden Windmill, by Stacy Aumonier (Mac- 
millan). 
Tales from a Roll-Top Desk, by C. Morley (Gundy). 
One can generally be sure of finding at least one 
or two of striking merit in a modern collection of 
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Asa bassinet 
showing the 
drop-side 
fealure 


Take the Kiddie-Koop 


on your vacation 


With a Kiddie-Koop you may keep baby out of doors 
practically all the time. A baby soon outgrows any carriage 
for comfortable outdoor playing or sleeping; but the Kiddie- 
Koop accommodates itself to his growth until he is four or 
five years old. It is a bassinet, crib and playpen all in one. 
It can be folced up and taken anywhere. Has safety- 
screened drop sides be protect baby against sun, wind and 
dangerous insects; also white enameled frame and rubber 
tired swivel wheels. Its approval by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute is sufficient guarantee of its merit. However, we 
will gladly refund the purchase price at the end of ten days 
if the Kiddie-Koop for any reason fails to please you. 


(Illustrated booklet gladly sent on request.) 


Made only in Canada by 


LEA-TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 293 King St. W., Toronto 
Also makers of the Eugenic Baby Developer 















Distinctive 
Portrait Photography 


CHARLES AYLET 


Studio: 96 Yonge Street 


Main 1098 


Sittings by Appointment 





Locke - - Marshall 
- - Conrad— 


whose new books, as out- 
standing as their authors, 
you will be interested in. 


The Mountebank 
By W. J. Locke 


Another ‘“‘ Beloved Vagabond”’ in the person 
of a clever circus clown who becomes a 
Brigadier-General and at the end of the war 
meets many interesting difficulties in re- 


$2.00 


The Hall and the Grange 


By Archibald Marshall 


Another of Marshall’s quiet but entrancingly 
charming English stories, this one centreing 


$2.00 


Notes on Life and Letters 


By Joseph Conrad 


Not a novel this time, but characteristic 
Conrad-ian comment on _ contemporary 
writers and artists. A bit of autobiography 


adds strongly to its value. 
$2.25 


establishment. 


round country-house life. 


These may be had from your Bookseller 
or by mail from the publisker. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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short stories. These two books present a fairly high 
average of magazine fiction, and also contain one 
CITY OF TORONTO 6° BONDS or two really worthy of permanent form. 

0 The first author has approached his work in an 
eminently serious and craftsmanlike way, and has 
succeeded in producing a few of very high rank. 
“Them Others,” it seems to me, deserves special 
mention. The ‘“Tales’’ are lighter in character but 
are extremely entertaining. Both prefaces are de- 
lightful. 


R. A. DALY & CO. L. D.R. 


BANK OF TORONTO BLDG., TORONTO 





























DUE 1925 TO 1951 
TO YIELD 6.25%. 


The Prize Rhymed Review of the Outline of History 
(Macmillan). 

Surely one of the most unique publicity methods 

ever employed is this pamphlet, which contains not 


PARK 8B RO Ss. only the prize review itself, but several others of the 


“nearly placed,” a remarkably clever collection of 


PHOTOGRAPHS rhymed reviews of Wells’ notable book, with addi- 


tional biographical information. 








My South Sea Sweetheart, by Beatrice Grimshaw 
3283 YONGE STREET (Macmillan). 
This romantic tale by the author of The Terrible 
Island has the same beautiful setting and contains 
Phone even more breath-taking adventures. 
Main 1269 
The Mardi Gras Mystery, by H. Bedford Jones 
(Gundy). 


Fascinating and colourful is this story of carnival 


THE HAYNES PRESS gaictics veiling sinister crimes and men of double 








lives. 
PRINTERS The Heart of the Range, by Wm. Patterson White 
(Gundy). 
OMMERCIAL AND More cowboys—a threatened ranch, the gang of 
SOCIETY PRINTING double-dyed villains, a well-concealed plot, a beauti- 
; fully exciting gun-play scene, a wild canyon escape— 
of all kinds :: | then the inevitable close-up. 


502} YONGE STREET, TORONTO Red Masquerade, by Louis Joseph Vance (Gundy). 
The screen hero, Lone Wolf, has now reformed, 


but is still on perilous adventures bent. 


Mashquoteh (Baldwin Estate 
Property) is now offered on 
favorable terms. For particu- 
lars telephone Adel. 2345, 
Evenings Hillcrest 1264. 











R. J. LILLICO, MAIL BUILDING 
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Trade and Industry 


Mar. 1921 April 1921 May. 1921 June. 1921 June 1920 

Wholesale Prices!........ .........c0eeee 190.0 186.4 176.8 169.8 296.9 
(Michell) 

109.0 107.8 108.6 103.9 122.5 


Average Price of Twelve Canadian Securities® 


1Forty Commodities, 20 foodstuffs and 20 manufacturers’ goo ls. 


Base 100 = average price 1909-1909. 


*The following common stock quotations are included:—Canadian Bank of Conimerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman’s, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General Electric, 


Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships. 


requires exemplary courage. By no stretch 
of the imagination can it be said that our 
financial or commercial situation is satisfactory. 
Prices are falling with an extraordinary regularity of 
almost exactly 4 per cent. a month although there 
was, as expected, a brief steadying in April. Stocks 
are also headed downwards again after the slight 
advance at the end of May. Now, although we may 
all rejoice at the fall in the cost of living, and even 
take some joy in the course of stocks, provided we 
are bears, yet there is no denying that a period of 
rapidly falling prices both in commodities and stocks 
is a far from prosperous one. Canada, along with all 
the rest of the world, is finding that paying for the 
war is a painful process, and paid it must be to the 
uttermost farthing. 
There are, however, several signs that give rise t° 
a tempered hopefulness for the future. Both the 
Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Board 
have reduced their discount rates. Of course a 
reduction of the rate arises from two courses—an 
increase in the funds available for loans and a decrease 
in the demand for loans. Thus it may mean a stag- 
nation of trade and finance rather than a sign of over- 
flowing funds. However, the rates are down, and we 
may at least take some comfort out of that fact. 
Secondly, we are promised a good harvest, and for 
that we may lift up our voices in thanksgiving. 
Given anything like a really good harvest this year 
and we may face the winter with good heart. It 


’ ‘O be resolutely cheerful at the present moment 








makes no difference, or at least it does not make 
much difference, if wheat does go down to a dollar; 
there will be the harvest, the actual, tangible wealth 
that enriches the world. And even if we are having a 
fit of the blues we must not forget that the world is 
beginning to get out of the deep and miry clay. 
Europe is really recovering, faster perhaps than we 
are apt to think, and as Europe recovers so will 
things get better for us and for every one else. 
Another cause for thankfulness is that the deflation 
has been gradual, proceeding with a very remarkable 
regularity from month to month. We must thank 
the Federal Reserve Board for that, for without its 
steadying influence there can be no doubt that we 
should have had a disastrous panic in November, 1919, 
and panics are particularly unpleasant things. Going 
down the slope slowly may prolong the agony, but to 
be kicked down violently and suddenly is too painful 
to be really popular. It is often asked whether we 
shall ever get back to pre-war prices. The answer is 
that in many of the world’s great staple commodities 
we are there, and even in some cases below them, 
already. At the present moment there are no indica- 
tions to warrant us supposing that within, at the very 
outside, two years from now we shall not be practically 
back to 1913 figures in wholesale prices, and not very 
far off them in retail. Whether we extract comfort 
or dismay from that conclusion rests entirely with 
the individual. 
H. MICHELL. 
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As a refreshing 
stimulant there is no 
finer beverage than 





ICED OR HOT 


Every packet is guaran- 
teed perfect in flavour 
and quality. 


For 30 years the standard of excellence 


DEAN BOATS 


Are Used the World Over 


If you require a Canoe, Rowboat, 
Sailboat, Launch, Touring Dinghy or 
Motor of any kind, write or call on us. 

We manufacture many styles of motor 
boats, and specialize in constructing to 


your design. 


Write for Information. 


WALTER DEAN CANOE 
AND BOAT CO. 


LIMITED 
Foot of York Street 
TORONTO, CANADA 





BOAT BUILDERS SINCE 1888 

















PHOTOGRAPHS 


61 BLOOR W. 
TORONTO 


Telephone: 
N. 8252 





Giversity of Toronto Press 


Toronto 


Solicits the orders of Student 
Societies for 
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— PRINTING BINDING — 
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R. J. HAMILTON, B.A. - - - Manager 
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THE CONVENIENT BOOKSTORE | wish School Boards and Boards 


The man in a hurry, the woman at her leisure, young ® 
people a’ter “just one certain kind of book’ all will find of Education 
this bookstore an easy and a pleasurable place to select 
their books. are authorized by law to establish 

® @ 
Wm. TYRRELL & Co., Limited Industrial, Technical 
780-2 Yonge Street and 
en Art Schools 

Our picture department Picture framing 
is always worth a visit. an Art with us. With the Approval of the Minister of Education 














DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may a in oe with the regulations 
. « «354 JARVIS STREET issued by the Department of Education. 
avergal College THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


bavergal-on-the-Will . 51 st. cLaiR ave. E intior the dieectionot AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 

Rosedale Ravine School 6 BEAUMONT ROAD fepkestion ier attendance should be made to the 

percrdet ecgarmnoee west ctonce <r | soa ee 
September 4th - For Boarders HORTICULTURE 

SCHOOL REOPENS Sestember 15th - For Day Girls Ay beaortandbar peepee Sper 


legiate Institutes. 
Copies of the Regulations issued by the Department of 


APPLY HAVERGAL COLLEGE Education may be obtained from the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Toronto. 
354 JARVIS STREET Toronto, May, 1921. 


PRINCIPAL - MISS KNOX 








One or Two 
Laboratory Desks 
—Or a Hundred 


No matter what your requirements in the way 
of Laboratory Furniture—how much equipment, 
for what purpose, or how soon you need installation 
—this house, as the premier institution of its kind 
in America, is qualified to serve you satisfactorily. Stoves flush with top of table 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE, No. 1607 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Stands for leadership—as an engineering and as a manufacturing product. It is recognized as 
such by scientific authorities who have used Kewaunee Equipment for years. 
You will find Kewaunee installed in the leading schools and colleges of the country. For full 


information and a copy of the Kewaunee Book, address— 


McKay School Equipment Limited 
CANADIAN SALES DIVISION, KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
615 YONGE STREET ‘ . ; TORONTO, CANADA 
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A WORD TO THE BOOKWORM 


EITHER you love books for their own sake, you are interested in public affairs, in 
social, and economic questions, you follow literature and poetry—or you're not a 


reader of ‘‘ The Canadian Forum.”’ 
To the booklover, the man or woman who reads and meditates and reads again, 


there’s sweet sorrow, in lingering over the names of books. So many there are that 


merit reading, so few one finds leisure and means to peruse. But these you must not 
overlook. They treat of history and politics, industry and literature. 


LyTToN STRACHEY—Queen Victoria................. 
ViscouNT BrycE—-Modern Democracies—-2 vols... ..............0... 

LorpD FREDERIC HAMILTON—The Days Before Yesterday 

H. G. WeELLs—-Outline of History—2 vols. . . ok: caidas tndakanaoace-ceeoccmoseiaanaad meee 10.50 
Lorp AskwitH—IJndustrial Problems and Disputes f 
G. D. H. Cote—An Introduction to Trade Unionism 

ARTHUR J. PENty—Old Worlds for New 

H. Duncan Ha__—British Commonwealth of Nations 

Ray PALMER BAKER—A Ilistory of English-Canadian Literature to Confederation 

Mirrors of Downing Street by a Gentleman with a Duster 

ARTHUR RANSOME—-The Crisis in Russia 

The Letters of William James, edited by his son, HENRY JAMEs, 2 vols................. 11.00 
QUILLER Coucn-——On the Art of Reading 

CHRISTOPHER Mor.LeyY—Parnassus on Wheels . 


Among the new plays and poems are— 
JoHN DRINKWATER—Mary Stuart 
JoHN DrINKWATER—Poems 1908-1919 
CLEMENCE DANE—A Bill of Divorcement 
CAPTAIN OWEN RutTER—The Song of Tiadatha 
ARTHUR S. BouRINoT—Poems 


And these are important novels— 
Sir Harry JOoHNSTON—The Man Who Did The Right Thing 
NorMAN DoucGLas-—-They Went 
FREDERICK WILLIAM WALLACE— Viking Blood 
WittiaMmM McFrEe—-An Ocean Tramp......... 
EpEN PHILLpots--7he Grey Room..............-..-. 
GILBERT FRANKAU~~Seed of Enchantment... 
EpitrH WHARTON-—--The Age of Innocence............... 
W. J. Lockr—-The Mountebank 
WapbsworRtH CamMp—-The Guarded Heights... .. 
Joun Bucuan—The Path of the King 
JosEPH ConrAD—The Rescue 


If you must forego the pleasure of wandering among the shelves and choosing 
these books yourself, telephone the Book Department, Adelaide 5912, and give your order, 
Main Store, Main Floor, James & Albert Sts. 


“T, EATON Cours 


TORONTO CANADA 
































